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* Words. 


“Speak 
don't 
long 


English.” 
know the meaning of 
words and what's 
helieve vou do, either.” 


Eaglet. “I 
half those 
more, | don't 


said the 


“dlice in H onderland”™ 


We are 
The Miraculous Birth of Language, 
Dr. R. A. Wilson that it is 
language alone which has raised man 
Without language 
knowledge 


limited to his own place and time: 


all workers in words. In 
proves 
brute. 


above the 


each mans would — be 
with language he has access to every- 
that 


thought in the world. 


thing has been known and 


Instead of hav- 


Ing to 


rediscover painfully what 
learned. we 


left off. 


With language men have been abl 


earlier men had already 


an go on from where they 
to pool their experiences to build up 
the human store of knowledge. 


\ ords. 


have made all other human achieve- 


then. are the tools which 
But how do we use 
tools 7 Very 
clumsily. it must be admitted. Some- 
that 


“Speech was given to man to disguise 


ments possible. 
these = miraculous 


times ‘Talleyrands remark 


his thoughts” seems more truth than 
evnicism. For every person. who uses 
clear. simple English. there are hun- 
dreds who hide thei thought unde 
a cloak of 
mean language that is hard to under- 


Usually 


that uses too many long words and 


ee a 
jargon. By jargon we 


stand. it is clumsy writing 


roundabout expre ssions. It’s the sort 











In Our Opinion 








Words. 


Words” 


of thing that provoked Churchill to 
write his famous memorandum: 


end to such 
‘It is also of im- 
portance to bear in mind the follow- 
ing considerations, or ‘consideration 
should be given to the possibility of 
carrying into effect ae 

It often that say 
what they have to say in as compli- 


“Let us have an 
phrases as these: 


seems writers 
cated a way as possible. (G,ower 
oflicial wrote to a 
veteran: “The non-compensable evale- 


quotes an who 
uation heretofore assigned to you for 


your service-connected disability is 


confirmed and continued”-—meaning 
“You are still not entitled to 


a disability pension”. 


-imply. 
The occasional 
but the 
habit itself is not amusing. Modern 
like Job. *multiplieth words 
without knowledge. 


example like this amuses us 


man. 


day we 
waste billions of dollars and billions 


very 
ol work-hours hecause we cannot ex- 


press ourselves clearly. Even more 
serious. we are dulling our tools of 
communication: Wwe are misusing 
words so that they cannot fulfil their 
primary function. They confuse and 
mislead. instead of conveying knowl- 
edge. Yet the survival of democratic 
government depends more and more 
upon the ability of democratic leaders 
to make themselves understood. The 
misuse of words is a threat to the 
less 


The 


welfare of the world scarcely 
erave than the atomic bomb. 





bomb threatens to destroy us physi- 
cally; jargon threatens to destroy us 
mentally. 


Why 
Perhaps the simplest reason is that 
many of them are akin to Goldsmith's 


do people misuse words 7” 


parson, whose 


“Words tof learned length and 

thundering sound 

Amaz'd the gazing rustics ranged 

around.” 

There is no doubt that academic 
language springs, at least in part, 
from the feeling that big words are 
that short 
words are, somehow, not quite digni- 
fied. 
the 
philosophers 


social workers and educationists 


a sign of deep meaning: 


Hence we are bombarded with 


obscure abstractions in which 


and 
like 


It might 


and scientists 
lo Wrap up their thoughts. 
help if each of us would hang ove 
his desk the advice of Matthew Ar- 


nold: “Have something to say, and 


That 


say it as clearly as you can. 
is the only secret of stvle.” 


Having 


portant. 


something to say is im- 
Many who write jargon do 
so either because they are too lazy to 
figure out exactly what they mean, 
or because they have nothing to say. 
Clear writing demands clear thinking. 
thinking is hard work. 
Orwell. the finest 


writers of this century. describes the 


and cleat 


George one of 


problem thus: 


“A scrupulous writer in every sen- 
tence that he writes will ask himself: 
‘What am I trying to say? What 
words will express it? Could I put 
it more shortly?’ But you are not 
obliged to go to all this trouble. 
You can shirk it by simply throwing 
open your mind and letting the 
ready-made phrases come crowding 
in. They will construct 


your sen- 


tences for you — even think your 
thoughts for you to a certain extent 
—and at need they will perform the 
important service of partially con- 
ceaiing your meaning even from 
yourself.” 


Orwell’s last sentence points up 


another reason why people use jargon 


because they want to conceal their 
meaning. Gobbledygook——to borrow 
Maury Maverick’s colorful term for 
dictated partly by 
caution. Officials and politicians tend 
to avoid 


“officialese”-—is 


precise statements which 
might be politically dangerous. It 
is natural for men in high positions 
to want to avoid committing them- 
and it off, at 
least in Canada, to judge by the suc- 


selves seems to pay 


cess of certain of our prime ministers. 


WORDS ARE NOT THINGS 


they 
but they are 


Hobbes. 


kven more dangerous than those 


“Words are wise men’s counters 
do but reckon with them: 


the money of fools.”--Thomas 


who obscure their meaning are those 
who use words to mislead or deceive. 
Clumsy or evasive words are ineflec- 
wasteful, but 
torted ones are a definite threat to 
our mental health. By 


tive and false or dis- 
false words 
we do not mean only deliberate lies. 
Worse they are 
more difficult to check, are the half- 
lies. the slanted statements, the false 
The 


day are pointing out this danger. but 


than lies, because 


assumptions. semanticists to- 
they are by no means the first to do 
“False 
words are not only evil in themselves. 
but they affect the soul with evil.” 


so. Socrates also warned: 


The task of language is to create 
a mental world corresponding to the 
real world, 
too far away from the real world. we 


If our mental world gets 





are apt to slip over the border into 
insanity. S. I. Hayakawa writes of 
the delusional world created by false 
words thus: 


“In this land all 


never-never 
‘Jews’ are out to cheat you; all 
‘capitalists’ are overfed tyrants, 
smoking expensive cigars and gnash- 
ing their teeth at labor unions; all 
‘WPA workers’ idly ‘Jean on shovels’, 
meanwhile ‘living on the fat of the 
land’. In this world, all snakes are 
poisonous, automobiles can be dis- 
ciplined by a well-directed sock in 
the eye, and every stranger with a 
foreign accent is a spy. Some of 
these people who spend too much of 
their time in such delusional worlds 
eventually get locked up, but, need- 
less to say, there are many of us still 
at large.” 


This verbal madness 
springs from our habit of confusing 
the word with the thing. When we 
react to words as though they were 


type of 


facts in themselves we by-pass reason. 


In this delusional world Hitler made 
the Japanese Aryans, persuaded thi 
Russians to join the anti-Comintern 
pact, and transformed all his enemies 
into Jews. On the same principle of 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him’. we label anyone we don’t like 


as a “Red” or a “fascist” or an 


“alien”. We seek to win converts to 
our particular faith by tossing around 


loaded like 


“freedom”, or “progress”. without 


words “democracy . 
giv ing any objective evidence to back 
up our arguments. So prevalent is 
our belief in word-magic that the 
Conservatives in Canada have called 
themselves “Liberal-Conservatives”, 
Progressive-Conservatives, and are 
become “The 


now proposing — to 


People’s ( ‘anadian Party’. 





E. C. CROSS, 1898-1950 


The passing of E. C. Cross has 
brought a deep sense of loss to 
everyone who was associated with 
him in his work as Director of 
Community Programmes, and sor 
row to those of us who knew him 
as a friend. He was a member of 
the Canadian delegation to the 
World Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation at Elsinore in June, 1949, 
and made a most valuable contri- 
bution to the Commission = on 
which he worked. It was his 
driving energy and his determina- 
tion to get every possible help in 
his work from a close study of 
adult education activities in Great 
Britain and in Europe that un- 
doubtedly contributed to his 
collapse. 


The adult education movement 
in Canada, and particularly in 
Ontario, has lost a leader of fine 
judgment. warm personal = char- 
acter, and original mind. We shall 
all be the poorer for his death. 


a 











The primary rule of the semanti- 
cists is “The word is not the thing”. 
If we could all learn to apply it in 
everyday life, the human race would 
have more chance of finding a way 
out of the mess it has got into. 
Shakespeare knew that “A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet” 

and it is time we learned that an 
atomic bomb smells no sweeter when 
It is 
time we stopped answering charges 
of “capitalist exploitation” with cries 


it is called a defence weapon. 


of “national socialism”; it is time we 
stopped labeling all military actions 
, and the same 
thing, if done by the other side. 


“ageressive . 


of our side ‘defensive’ 
It is time we stopped 
using the word “democracy” as a 
fetish to ward off evil spirits. and got 
down to putting some meaning into it. 





Censorship 


By James 


in Canada 


Stewart 





“Who kills a 
image: but he 
itself, kills the image of God. 


kills a 


man 





who destroys 


reasonable creature. God's 

a good book, kills reason 

as it were, in the eye. 
JOHN MILTON 








AST December the federal govern- 
ment passed a bill prohibiting 
ol 
periodical, or book which exclusively 


L 


the publishing “any magazine. 
or substantially comprises matter de- 
picting pictorially the commission of 


crime. fictitious . 


The bill. the 


Criminal Code. also provides a maxt- 


real ol 


new which amends 
mum of two years imprisonment for 
the printing. publishing. sale. or dis- 
ot 


ter. pictures. 


written mat 


other 


*obse ene 


tribution 

models. or things 

whatever. 
There is a 


bill which. | 


to distinguish 


reservation im the new 


suppose. is an attempt 
works of art 
“No one shall he 


offence in this see- 


between 
and pornography : 
convicted of any 
tion mentioned if he proves that the 
vood served by the acts 


pal tic Was 


illeged to have been done.” 


Ofhicial censorship in Canada now 
operates in fields 
The first organization 
under the of National 
Revenue which censors publications 
Schedule “C” of 
the Customs Tariff of Canada lists a 
ol 
Among them is the following 
eraph 1201): 

‘Books 


paintings, 


two well-defined 
the federal 
Depa tinent 


ntering Canada. 


number eoods . 


“prohibite d 


| para- 


printed paper, drawings. 
photographs. 


kind, 


prints, oO} 


epresentation of any ol a 


seditious, or of 
immoral or indecent character.” 

The second field ol censorship Is 
that the 
Code. is administered 
\ttorneys-General of the 


treasonable or an 


Criminal 
the 
individual 


exercised unde 


which hy 


provinces. 


The Film Censors 


Censorship of films eniering Can- 


ada. of course. comes under the “pro- 
hibited goods” clause. 

The most active film censorship is. 
however. exvere ised by 
Keach has 
censorship board appointed by 


and 


the individual 
provinces. province its 
its 
eovernment. contained in 
of the 
Premiers Frost and Duplessis are the 
of the their 
respective provinces. 

In the ‘Theaters 
Cinematograph Act the 


pointed censorship board the “powel 


government departments. 


senior otheers hoard in 


Ontario. and 
elves ap 
lo permit or to prohibit the exhibition 
ol 


posed to use in Ontario and to per- 


any film or slide which it is pro- 
mit o1 prohibit the exhibition of any 
theater.” 

The Act also states that any person 
film slide of 


kind which has not been stamped by 


film or any slide in any 


exhibiting any ol any 


the Board of Censors shall be guilty 
of an offense against this Act. 
The ol 


marily intended to screen and stamp 


Board Censors was pri- 








entertainment films. but it is so wide 
in scope that it could legally be used 
to insist that all educational films. 
and even films of one’s own family. 
be first approved and stamped by the 


provincial before 


Censors 


public 
show ing. 

This 
there 


may but 


just 
such aberrations from the primary 
1946 the Ontario Board 
the 
distributors of educative films. such 
as the National Film Society. telling 
that. if they 


seem ridiculous. 


are several instances of 


purpose. In 


of Censors sent out notices to 


them intended to rent 


films for public showing. those films 


the 
Board of Censors for approval in the 


would have to be 


submitted to 


regular wav. 


\n agreement was reac hed between 
the Board and the Film Society. how- 
ever, and in view of the fact that the 
films were purely educational. the So 
ciety has continued to circulate them. 


In Quebec. a scientific association 


was forced to discontinue the show- 
ing free educational films for a 
while in 1948. because of a very simi- 
lar ruling. 
them 


running 


Censorship was costing 


S7.00 for every” ten 
the 


of Censors delayed films up to three 


minutes 


time. and = since Board 
weeks. the association could not afford 


to rent its films for that leneth of 


time. 


The Canadian Film Weekly. of 
\pril 27. L949. criticized the Board 
of Censors for its high censorship 
fees. The charge was made that mo- 
tion-picture censorship. in the minds 
of provincial politicians, had become 
as much a dollar-catching procedure 
is a public service. The total profits 
from film censorship in Canada in 


1947 were quoted at over S300.000. 





Canada has nine film-censorship 


boards. United States has only six. 
Censorship in Canada costs over thre: 
times more per reel than it does in 
Britain. Unofficial pressur: 
groups in Canada harass the film in- 
dustry almost constantly. 


Great 


The same problems are met in filn 
censorship as are met in censorship 
of publications. In order to get con- 
the Act broadly 


stated. and then it becomes a matter 


victions. must be 


intelligent discre- 


tion on the part of the censors. 


for continual and 

Unlike the censorship of publica. 
tions. however. removal of paragraph 
120] 


clause would hardly be an improve- 


from the “prohibited eoods” 
ment. Film censorship in Canada 


depends ‘ntirely on good. taste and 


discretion. 


The Banning of Books 


The new amendment to the Crimi- 
Code. 
fluous the federal censorship by Na- 


nal however, renders super- 
tional Revenue. and paragraph 1201 
should be dropped from. the “pro- 
hibited goods” clause as regards pub- 


National 


cerned only with goods entering Can- 


lications. Revenue is con- 


ada. and it is assumed we have more 


than enough home-grown pornogra- 
phy to occupy ourselves with. Publi- 
country would 
the 


diction of whichever province or pro- 


cations from another 


immediately come under juris- 
vinces they enter. 


Last 


banned from Canada by the Revenue 


vear LOS publications wer 


Department. and it ts almost impos- 





James 


vear of 


STewarr is in his final 
the Journalism Course at 
Carleton College, Ottawa. 








sible to find out what these publica- 
tions are, who banned them, and why. 

The first such 
publications is the civil servant on 


oficial censor of 
duty at the border points and ports 
of entry. The official is 
empowered to hold up a doubtful 
publication indefinitely, perhaps to 
vive him time to read it, and then he 
The Minister 
of National Revenue is the only per- 


a be ” »k 


does so on 


customs 


sends it on to Ottawa. 


son who can ban officially. 
often the 
strength of supposedly obscene pas- 
sages been marked for 


him by his department. 


and he very 


which have 


Anyone can see how ridiculous this 
sort of censorship is. In 1933. Magis- 
trate Benjamin Greenspan. in New 
York. dismissed an obscenity charge 
against the publishers of Erskine 
Caldwell’s God’s Little: Acre. Said the 
magistrate: 


“No work may be judged from a 
selection of such paragraphs alone 
Printed by themselves, they might, 
as a matter of law, come within the 
prohibition of the statute. So might 
a similar passage from Aristophanes, 
w Chaucer, or even from the Bible.” 


Once National bans a 


book and it is put on the prohibited 
list. it 


> 
Revenue 


is often doomed to oblivion. 
The Revenue Department seems to 
forget about it. 
of this is Ulysses. a 
book called the 
most important prose work of the 


[ ly SSCS 


the 


\ good example 
James Jovee’s 
been 


which has 


century. has been selling 
United States for 
eighteen years. but has been banned 
The 
preparation of an article on censor- 


Vac lean's 
hook’s 


freely in 


in Canada for twenty-six vears. 


ship by Blair Fraser. for 


magazine. recalled the eXist- 


ence to the Deputy Minister of Cus- 
toms and Excise, and after reading 
it again he declared he could see no 
reason for banning it. So now Cana- 
dians can buy and read this master- 
piece, though there has been no an- 
nouncement of its removal from the 
banned list. 


One of the criticisms of the federal 
censorship has been its distinction 
between books coming into Canada, 
and those printed in Canada. There 
are many examples of books on the 


banned list which are printed in pock- 


et editions in this country and are 
therefore beyond the reach of Na- 
tional Revenue. The Criminal Code 
provides for the prosecution of the 
distributors of such literature. but it 
has not often been enforced. 

Now. with the strengthening of the 
Criminal Code. it is expected that 
these pocket books will suffer. There 
is no doubt that such books do little 
to further the 
Many of them are in bad taste. artis- 
tically and morally. but the fact that 
they will be 
censorship is perhaps more repugnant 
than the books themselves. 


cause of literature. 


controlled by a_ strict 


There is no need to £0 into a de- 
tailed account of the evils of censor- 
ship. It is enough to say that a law of 
censorship such as now evists. in its 
widest interpretation. makes a distinc- 
tion between pornography and litera- 
ture almost impossible. Censorship 
under the Criminal Code could very 
easily fall into the same pitfall that 
that is. 
that literary works of integrity such 
as Ulysses. and Mailer’s The Naked 
the Dead. Lady Chatterley’s 


Lover. by D. H. Lawrence. and Hippo- 


ensnared federal censorship 


and 


lyte’s Claim, by Guy de Maupassant, 











THE BANNED BOOKS 


Writing of “Our Hush-Hush Censorship” in Maclean’s (December 15, 
1949), Blair Fraser reported that the list of books banned in Canada, 
officially a secret document, includes 505 titles, among which are these: 

Sanctuary: William Faulkner 

Tobacco Road: Erskine Caldwell 

Wise Parenthood: Marie Stopes 

Bernard Clare: James T. Farrell 

Chapters From My Diary: Leon Trotsky 
Droll Stories: Honore Balzae 
Eugenics and Sex Harmony: Herman H. Rubin 
Hippolyte’s Claim: Guy de Maupassant 
A Jew in Love: Ben Hecht 
Journal of Albion Moonlight: Kenneth Pachen 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover: D. H. Lawrence 


Heavenly 





Vemoirs of Hecate County: Edmund Wilson 
The Naked and the Dead: 
Hell of Loneliness: Radelyffe Hall 


Discourse: C. E. 


Norman Mailer 


S. Wood 








are banned along with the lowest sort 
of trash appealing to the sordid and 
prurient intellect. 


We have all seen those gawdy heaps 


ol pocket books leering at us from 
But 


cause for censorship or not is cer- 


newsstands. whether there is 


tainly debatable. If. as has been con- 
tended. the books sporting the allitera- 
live and enticing phrases such as “A 
Porrid Tale of a Plunge into Pas- 
Abyss”. or “An Epic of Un- 


tamed Lust and Raw 


sions 
Passions . tend 
to excite sexual impulses and lustful 
then perhaps they are 
properly banned. But if. as I think. 
these books appeal to the prurient- 


thoughts. 


minded. but don't in themselves cause 
pruriency. then it is unwise to censor 
For it would be difficult. then. 
to find a dividing line between the 


them. 


pornography and the first-class litera- 
ture which has been made available 
to a great many people through the 
pocket-book medium. 
The Code 
easily become a sweeping and offen- 


Criminal could very 
sive instrument of censorship. It can 


he given such a wide interpretation 


that any well-meaning publisher or 
news-dealer would be at the merey 
of the Attorneys-General of the pro- 
whose is to enforee 


vinees. duty it 


the legislation. 


Those people who righteously 
oppose any and all obscenity. even 
when it is an integral part of a book, 
have for a long time been obstructing 
any degree of intellectual freedom in 
\s the Peterborough Exam- 


iner said in an editorial last Decem- 


Canada. 


ber. this attitude is part of the Cana- 


dian mentality: 


“Though we are, as a people, one 
of the most intelligent and ingenious 
in the world, we are not a people of 
literary tastes and inclinations, and 
we have not yet awakened to the 
fact that a book which could not, 
with propriety, be read from the 
pulpit of the First Conglomerate 
Church of Podunk, is not necessarily 
evil or corrupting.” 

If all federal censorship were abol- 
ished. then the kind of people who 
write letters to the Customs depart- 
ment. urging that certain books be 
banned, would have to bring their 





complaints into a public court. [tis 
much more trouble to lay a charge 
than it is to write a letter. and since 
the judge would be speaking for the 
people of Canada, rather than a cap- 
tious few. they would have much less 
chance of succeeding in their charge. 

\dministration of the 


of the provincial 


new law Is 


the responsibility 
\ttorneys-General. however. and this 


means that 


a publication might) be 
legal Hhhoone pro nice, 


Such a 


while in anothe: 
state ol 


pose a 


it is banned. 
will 


affairs 


certainly formidable 
problem or the publishes who sends 


his material 


into several 


different 
prov Hees, 


The news-vendors too are held re- 


sponsible for all publications in their 
stores. the 


sentence, 


l nder threat of a 
the 
nay become over-wary. and cut dows 
his stock a great deal. It is doubtful 


if such a burden is fair either to the 


iweo 


\eal jail 


news-vendor 


news-vendor. ol to the people lo 


sells his hooks and 


whom he Maeva 


zines. 

If the re 
sorship. then. let tL not be 
letters 


everything 


Ihust be some sortool cen 


motivated 


by sinele from whe 


jr opl 
read with an eve to ob 


find 
Let censorship 


usually what 


they re looking for 


he exercised by 


scenity. and can 


! 
men Wale have then 


ear to the country s wishes and needs. 
League s of decency. narrow re li@ious 
societies. Womens groups. are neither 


sufficiently liberal. or in- 


rest ol ( 


numerous, 
telligent to tell the 
it should read. 


inada 
what 

It does seem. however. that the ma- 
kind of 
It is. in fact. recognized 
The UN’s Social 


Planning and Co- 


jority of people want some 
censorship. 
as almost essential. 


Crommmisston oon 


ordination considers obscene litera- 
ture to be in the same category as 
prostitution and traflic in children. Its 
Advisory Committee reported that on 


of the subjects to be given priority at 


the next meeting should be the sup- 


pression of trath in 


prostitution. 
children. 


publications. More than a few would 


women and and obscene 
commend the Advisory Committee for 
integrity. At 
to that effect 
adopted by the General Assembly on 


LOAS. 


its foresight and any 


rate. a resolution Was 


December d 


There has never been. any where it 


the world. a benign and intelligent 


censorship. ( anada s federal censor- 
ship is not satisfactory. and censor- 
ship under the Criminal Code might 
effective. The 


sponsible for censoring publications 


he ho tore mien Fe 


will have to be very caretul. Judee 
when he dismissed — the 


Caldwell’s God's Littl 
expressed one of the cardinal 


Greenspan. 
case against 


lere, 


principles of a beneficent censorship: 


“In this book, I believe the autho 
has write what he be- 
lieves to be the truth about a certain 
eyoup in American life. To my way 
of thinking. truth should always be 
accepted as a justification for litera- 


chosen to 


ture 
Ideally. censorship should be ar 
individual thing. Each person has a 
set of values by which he governs his 
life. Those whose values are low will 
have a natural aflinity lor pornogra 
phy. and their values will not change. 
even though their reading be confined 
to Sunday-school supplements. Thos 
high will 
the best 


ture. and for them official censorship 


whose values are have a 


natural desire tot in litera- 


is not necessary. 








TTACKS on the National Film 

Board began in 1939 and have 
not abated since. Many community 
and educational organizations, both 
national and regional, are disturbed 
by them, and by the continued threat 
to the board’s existence which these 
attacks imply. And when Mr. Robert 
Winters, the minister responsible for 
the Board’s activities, took steps 
which led to the resignation of im- 
portant board 
said, he wished 
confidence”, 


oflicials because, he 
“to restore public 
many Canadians who 
support the Board wondered if he has 
not too limited a section of the public 
in mind. Therefore a recapitulation 
of the Board’s difficulties and accom- 
plishments seems timely. 

The assault on the agency first 
began on March 7, 1939. when the 
National Film Act (Bill 35) was de- 
hated in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Earle Lawson, a member of the Ben- 
nett cabinet in its dying days, criti- 
cized the bill, but was at least frank 
enough to identify himself with the 
interests of the commercial motion 
picture industry, saying, “I have in 
my legal activities represented many 
phases of the motion picture in- 
dustry.” 

Having thus presented his creden- 
tials, Mr. Lawson advised the govern- 


Canada as a 


Film-Maker 


Condensed from three articles in 


The Ottawa Citizen 


ment to have its films “produced by 
Associated Screen News (of Mont- 
real), or the other film concern, the 
name of which I don’t remember.” 
As early as 1939, therefore, the key- 
note of the attack was struck. The 
government should allow private en- 
terprise to produce films for it. 


Despite Mr. Lawson’s arguments, 
the National Film Act became law 
on March 16, 1939. Under it a film 
board, through its production and 
distribution services, was ™ ... to 
help Canadians in all parts of Can- 
ada to understand the ways of living 
and the problems of Canadians in 
other parts .. .” and to take care of 
the “distribution (of Canadian gov- 
ernment films) in other countries”. 


To head this new venture, Prime 
Minister King’s government chose 
Mr. John Grierson, pioneer of doeu- 
mentary film-making in Britain, and 
still a leading figure in the field. By 
that time, Britain’s documentary film 
makers had created in a little over 
ten years a body of work that was 
widely admired. 

Mr. Grierson came to Canada to 
initiate and guide a parallel develop- 
ment. Both he and Mr. Ross Me- 
Lean, his deputy, repeatedly declared 
they favored, and were holding to, 








the principle of interdependent. pro- 


duction by government and privat 


The field 


monopolized by 


hve 


Com 


third 


would not 
The 


constitule a 


enterprise. 
either. 
munity would 
partner in distribution. 

\n example of this in practice may 
the of the 
family-operated firm of Crawley 
Films Ltd. in Ottawa. 
war its head. Mr. F. 
an energetic young man whose hobby 


He had 


few items of scenic type. 


be seen in rise small. 


Before ih 
R. Crawley. was 
was film-making. made a 
From ihe 
NFB he received many of the oppor- 
tunities he required to build his com 
pany. Over the years. a large por- 
tion of what his firm produced was 
done under contract from the board. 
In addition. many contracts carried 
out for 
able only because Crawley Films was 
able to guarantee distribution 


NFB’s vast 16 mm. network. 
NFB Accomplishments 


board 


commercial firms were obtain- 


on 


The achieved 


nition for its documentaries. 


early recog: 
This is 
a special type of film which Mr. Grier 
son defined thus: 

Documentary merely denotes that 
films can be films of fact and that, 
please God, and with some ability, 
films of fact can be quite important 
films (documentary ) the 
cinema based on observation .. . the 
creative interpretation of reality. 

Many encourage 
movie-making according to this prin- 
In it 
under criticism. and in Washington. 
where the Hollywood lobby 
all government 
for this 


time and again. 


1S 


governments 


‘ iple. Canada. however. is 
opposes 
funds 


off 


film-making. 


purpose have been cut 


Another important accomplishment 
of the board lay in its effect on those 
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Canadians who 


there. 


tested their talents 

First, experienced craftsmen 
imported. Most were British. 
a few 


were 


some American. from 


Their salaries were 
parallel to similar wages in their own 


were 
other countries. 
countries. Then, from all over Can- 
ada, young men and women sought 
employment with the board. ‘The 
of its work 
held its own appeal. Pay was low and 


non-commercial aspect 
Film Board recruits did not enjoy the 
civil servant's security. But a visitor 
to the board’s production building 
could often see what Canadian erafts- 
men looked like after they had driven 
themselves twenty-four or more hours 
because they were so desperately 
anxious to express their own country 

its people, streets, oflices, factories, 
countryside in’ terms of 


a major 


medium. 


The board reached audiences out- 
side the theaters. Circuits were de- 
veloped, largely for wartime morale 
for halls, 
factories, at 
After the war, public appre- 


purposes, shows in and 


towns. in and rural 
points, 
ciation of the film board’s work, par- 
ticularly among critics abroad, con- 
tinued to grow. So also did public 
it. 
funds 


This despite a 
yo 


“a 


confidence in 


reduction in by per cent 
since 1945, and of personnel from 


787 to 540. 


An interesting development unde: 
Mr. McLean was the policy of en- 
couraging and assisting groups to 
handle their own screenings as com- 


the country. 250 film councils grew 


munity projects. towns across 


up. with 5.000 urban organizations 
as members. In addition. 3.300 rural 
points became outlets for the NFB 


or other 16 mm. films. Since the 





wars end community audiences have 
tripled: film libraries have increased 
from 44 to 235. In all more than 
13.000 different audiences. number- 
1,000,000 persons, view 
screenings each month outside the 
regular Outside Canada 
this organization is considered the 


ing about 
theaters. 


and 
serves as the model on which othe 


most advanced in the world, 
countries are drawing. 

NFB does. however. draw the line 
at distributing films that advertise 
a product. At times movie firms com- 
plain at the restriction. Audiences 
have not complained. 

Further accomplishments of the 
hoard are summed up in its latest re- 
In the regular movie houses. 
short 


French and English. 


port. 
350 subjects in 


NEB 


newsreels went out to an audience olf 


showed 25 
Further 


60 million in Canada, 320 million in 
the U.S.. 
million, as well as 
Australia. 


a television audience of 50 
audiences in 


New Zealand. 


Britain. 


Margaret as a child, in The 
Feeling of Rejection, of the 
National Film Board's fa- 


mous series on “Mental 


Mechanisms”. 





Latin America, Europe, and the Far 
Kast. 


in nine languages. 


The films have been released 
All this has been 
accomplished in ten years. It seems 
curious that Mr. Winters should now 
wish to “restore public confidence” 
in the board. 


The Pattern of Attack 


The commercial movie industry’s 


trade journals of the past few months 
contain much to disturb supporters 
of the Last 
group of firms organized the 


board. September a 
Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers 
and 


Vir. 


Screen 


Laboratories of Canada. with 
Jack Chisholm. of Associated 
News. a Pacific 


Railway subsidiary. as president. It 


Canadian 


‘onnection with the formation 
of this association that the stories of 


Was In 


an impending attack on the Film 


Board appeared in the industry’s 


trade papers. 


Then the scene shifted to Ottawa. 


where on October 12 another new 








organization was formed: the Motion 
Picture Industry Council of Canada. 
fhis nation-wide grouping of the 
exhibitors, distributors, and pro- 
ducers elected Mr. Fitzgibbons, presi- 
dent. The council was addressed by 
Mr. Robert Winters, Minister of Re- 
construction and Supply, and chair- 
man of the NFB. The Canadian Film 
Weekly (Nov. 9) headed its story 
on this meeting: “Industry Brief 
for Royal Commission — Will Take 
Whacks at NFB, CBC for Powers 
and Practices.” 

Support for the industry gained in 
strength when the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce convention in Mont- 
real, October 25-27, passed a resolu- 
tion charging the board with creat- 
ing “a monopoly” and asked the gov- 
ernment “to 
petition” between its agency and the 
private producers in obtaining film 
work from government departments. 
It opposed granting the board cor- 
porate status. 

A few Parliament. 
the NFB came under heavy criticism 
following an article in the Financial 
Post, which said Mr. Brooke Clax- 
ton’s National Defence Department 
was no longer using the Film Board 
on secret 
reasons. Such films were being given 
lo private This long 
article ended thus: “What the industry 
plans to do to fight the NFB. where 
and how it will go about it. the in- 


But 


eliminate unfair com- 


weeks later in 


work hecause of security 


companies, 


dustry is not saying in public. 
a royal battle is certain.” 
There followed those scenes in the 
House when the Progressive Conser- 
after the government 
about screening of NFB personnel. 


vatives got 


about NFB becoming a “monopoly” 
threatening the private producers, and 
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about NFB costs being too high. The 
critics admitted the board had accom- 
plished much, but . The large 
“buts” were followed by comment 
closely paralleling industry criticism. 
The sole new complaint concerned 
security screening. It seems fair to 
draw the conclusion that the baiting 


of the NFB 


security screening 


with 
simply meant the 
use of another weapon to destroy it. 


in connection 


Other government departments are 
also screened, but none has been sub- 
jected to such assault. 


Inexplicable in the whole affair 
has been the government’s capitula- 


Mr. 
Ross McLean, the commissioner. and 
his chief aide, Mr. Ralph Foster, were 
sacrificed after the governments 
sorry defence of the organization they 
In fact Arthu 
Blakeley, Ottawa correspondent of 
the Montreal Gazette, wrote (Decem- 
ber 16) that it was “reported on good 
authority that the government's de- 
cision to make a change of this kind 
arrived at. 
before the revelations in Parliament 
had placed the Film Board's reputa- 
tion in jeopardy.” 
The National Film 
defenders as well 


tion to the Board’s opponents. 


had served so well. 


was in principle, even 


Board has its 
its detractors. 
Arts, Let- 
ters and Sciences has thus far heard 
more than 100 briefs which refer to 


the NFB. 


‘omplaint ona particular film. criti- 


as 


The Royal Commission on 


Apart from an occasional 


cism on basic points has been con- 
fined to the briefs of some Chambers 
the Commercial 
The 


overwhelming majority of briefs con 


of Commerce and 


Photographers’ — Association. 
cerning the Board favored it, and in 
most cases advocated its expansion. 
A few excerpts follow: 





®@ Canadian Federation of Home and 
School: “Canadians need films that 
can be supplied by the NFB better 
than any other producer.” 

® Canadian Association for Adult 
Education: “The CAAE expresses its 
appreciation and approval, in prin- 
ciple, of the important contribution 
to public and under- 
standing made by the Government of 
Canada through the agency of the 


NFB.” 


@ Canadian 


information 


Federation of {gricul- 
ture: “The program of the NFB has 
heen of great value to rural people.” 


@ Canadian Council: 
“Perhaps no single agency during the 
past ten years, with the possible ex- 
ception of the CBC, has done more 
to acquaint Canadians with our great 
national heritage.” 


Citizenship 


@ Federation of 
Film Councils: * 


British 

\pproximately 
50 per cent of the people of British 
Columb‘a see and benefit from film 
council showings. .. .” 


Columbia 


@ The Committee for French Survi- 


val in North America referred to the 


Board as the sole national organiza- 


tion the 


people “nationally”. 


serving French-speaking 


@ The Canatian Congress of Labor 
held that Film Board’s three- 


month term of employment. in its Jack 
of security and other disadvantages, 


ihe 


was “fantastic”. requested adequate 
salaries. and raising of working con- 
ditions to those in private employ- 
ment. Board personnel “have the 
worst of both worlds”, said the brief. 
It added: “By any standard, the Film 
Board’s achievements have been out- 
standing: in the circumstances, they 


are something of a miracle. 





Mr. Winters wishes to restore pub- 
lic confidence in the Board. Which 
public? 

@ The Trade 
said the agency had “retarded” the 
growth of the private producing com- 


Vancouver Board of 


panies “by unfair and unreasonable 
competition”. 

@ A representative of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce was asked by 
a member of the Royal Commission if 
private enterprise was prepared to 
take over the NFB distribution sys- 
tem without cost to the taxpayer. The 
answer was in the negative. 

@ The Commercial Photographers’ 
{ssociation believed the Board's stills 
division was undermining the liveli- 
hood of its Their 
brief did not mention that this divi- 
sion employs only four staff photog- 
raphers (formerly six). and that the 
total from 1,733 


prints amounted to only $2,754. 


1.700 members. 


revenue sales of 

Actually. Canada’s theaters present 
far fewer films depicting their own 
than do those of Britain. 
the United States. The 
of the theater chains in 
NFB films’ is 
easily understood: each such film dis- 
places an American product. As for 
are edited in the 
United States and Canadians have no 


country 
France. or 
resistance 
Canada to showing 


newsreels, these 
say as to what is to appear in news- 
reel form in Canadian theaters. 

It seems fair to suggest that the 
efforts of the NFB to obtain a reason- 
able portion of Canadian material in 
the movie theaters Canadians attend 
(thus American 
films) has been an important factor 


displacing some 


behind the charge of “government 
monopoly” stemming from the dom- 
inant section of the motion-picture 
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industry Holly wood and its owners. 


Other countries. faced with a similat 
problem. have sought a solution in 
limiting products which interpret the 
lives and views of a people not cheit 
If ithe attacks on the NFB per- 
be worth while 
ing the advisability of a quota sys- 
tem on foreign films here too. For 
the NFB is by far the largest make: 
of. films of the Canadian scene. 


owl. 


sist. if may 


eonsider- 


In the non-theatrical field (16 mm. 
films). where the board has achieved 
high distinction. it seems impossible 
to justify the steadily-shrinking bud- 
vel since 1945. ‘To do so is to ignore 
the requests for NFB expansion reach- 
the Massey 
pioneer documentary film-maker. Mr. 
rik Feihn of Denmark. who is now 
in Canada. said in a recent interview: 


“More in 


documentary films in Canada over the 


ing Commission. 


progress has been made 
past decade than in any other coun 
try.” And this progress was achieved 


in Canada’s first decade of effort. 


It seems clear 
the Board 


effort by a group of small Canadian 


that the attack on 
represents a concerted 
film producers and laboratories to 
the Board: and that behind 
this group stand the most powerful 
movie interests in the world. located 


in Holly wood. 


destroy 


Supporters of the Board have be 
vun to react. Delegations from uh 
Ontario Association of Film Coun- 
cils, the CAAEK. and the CCL have 
recently made their position clear to 
Mr. Winters. 
ship Council, through its president, 
H. G. D. Crerar. is known 
to have made representations to Mr. 


Winters 


The Canadian Citizen- 
General 
ihe 


regarding “requested 


One 
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resignations of skilled NEB staf 
The resignations are un- 
derstood io have been requested with- 
out citing 


members. 


reasons or permitting a 
\ representative of the 
United Church of Canada has also 
seen Mr. Winters. The B.C. Federa- 


tion of Film Councils has issued a 


hearing. 


statement forthrightly supporting the 


NFB. 


If. therefore. it is the intention of 
the government to whittle away th 
National Film Board. it is reasonable 
to suppose that the move will be met 
with widespread resistance from the 
public. Protests 
groups might 


from community 


‘asily snowball across 
the country. 


Obviously such protests 
might 


double-barrelled. | They 
would likely call for the removal from 
community circuits of the films pro- 
duced by firms opposing the NFB. 
Their other target would undoubtedly 
the federal government, 


ticularly Mr. Winters. 
* 2 


be 


be par- 


kiddle-de-dee. NFB. 1947. } 


When you visit the United States. 
you are likely to find that Canada 
has there the 
country of origin of Fiddle-de-dee. 
The National Film Board has 
more prints in the United States of 
this of 
other 


min. 


become famous as 


sold 


four-minute than any 
of their The 


work of the highly original Norman 


gem 


productions. 


MacLaren. it consists of a combina- 
color. and form which 


tion of sound. 


is as invigorating as a dip in the 
If vou have not already seen 
it 


ocean. 
it. 
addition 


we recommend as welcome 
to film 
especially one of fairly heavy. con- 


H.L.R. 


a 


any program. 


troversial fare. 








> How Hollywood shapes 
our habits and thoughts. 


Adults and the Commercial Film 


By Doris Mosdell 


it is a commonplace that 
than 60 percent of the 
the United States 
adolescents. adults alike 
attend the movies at least once a week. 


Bp now 


more 
population of 
children. 


Figures for Canada are not readily 
available: the 
lower here. but almost certainly not 
much. Why do these millions go to 
the movies? What is the effect of th 
films on their daily lives? 


percentage may be 


Psychologists. educators. and so- 
ciologists have reached a pleasing 
unanimity on the first question: to 
escape the dreariness. the mechaniza- 
the of the daily 
round, they say. To ask the second 


tion, familiarity 
question, however. is to reap a whiri- 
wind of conflicting answers. Many 


books the 


film as a new art form. as an instru- 


have been written about 
ment of propaganda, as a complex 
and powerful industry: but there is 
a great dearth of specific detailed 
information as to why a typical au- 


likes 


turns thumbs down on it. 


dience any given picture o1 
Writers on 
sociological topics have — certainly 
recognized the importance of movies 
in the contemporary social milieu: 
opinions, often violently phrased. have 
been advanced both for and against 
their popularity: but the arguments 
put forward have in most cases been 
curiously unsupported by facts. 


Some serious work. of course. has 
heen done by child psychologists. who 





point out solemnly that some children 
tend to confuse the make-believe of 
the films with reality, and carry their 
imitations of brutal types 
Others. less alarmist in out 
look. declare that most children are 


gangster 


too far. 


aware of the “pretend” element in 
films and in their own play. and that 
the Johnson office decree that crime 
movies. reinforced 
by normal parental training. will in 


must not pay in 


all but the exceptional case cancel 


the glamor of ill-gotten gains. 

The gangster 
films and their successors. the “pri- 
vate eye” films like The Maltese Fal- 
con and the Thin Man series. and the 
welter of like 


Casablanca and The Tron Curtain, if 


real trouble with 


spy and war films 
we are worrying about children mis- 
taking movies for real life. is that 
the bad guys are so hopelessly bad. 
and the good guys so hopelessly good. 
In real life the chance of running into 
either of these categories is one in a 
million. if that. Most adults. like 
most children, are mixtures. 

This oversimplification is one of 
the major crimes of commercial films 
in general, and Hollywood produc- 
what 
would have become of Devil in the 


tions in particular. Imagine 


Flesh. for instance. if even a master 





Mospett is” the 
“The Canadian 


Miss” Dorts 
film reviewer of 
Forum.” 

















like John Ford had directed it. If. 
however, the majority of film-goers 
want to avoid reality. oversimplifica- 
tion will please rather than irritate 
them, and they will take a Mr. Deeds 
to their hearts did) 
more readily than Sturges’ Conquer- 
ing Hero. or The Chiltern Hundreds, 
a comparable comedy from the Eng- 
lish We still 
enough here to want a hero to pin 
our faith to. and a star to steet 
selves by. 


(as indeed they 


studios. are young 
our- 


Common observation shows us that 


adults. men and women alike. copy 


the manners and dress of film actors. 
and that architects build houses and 
decorators decorate them with an eve 
Hills and the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer lots. To a sociologist 
this be bad 


when 


on Beverley 
necessarily 
that 


learns 


may not 


thing. It 
college boy 


a 
may 

of from 
Vow Voyager the right way to touch 


mean a 


twenty 


his hat and take a lady's arm, as well 
as Paul Henreid’s silly trick of light- 
ing two cigarettes at once, he is learn- 
ing a kind of savoir-faire which will 
help him accommodate himself to the 
accepted behavior patterns of a group. 
Then the undoubtedly 
encourage the underprivileged — in 
their discontent with slum living. The 
spectacle of Joan Crawford in Mildred 
Pierce just managing to make ends 
a $10,000 hovel was wryly 


her 


again. films 


meet in 
demoniac energy and 
to “better herself”. 


however. were not. and whatever 


amusing : 
determination 
we 
may personally think of the relent- 
less pursuit of material success. it may 
well be a comparative virtue. even a 
necessity. for those who live pre- 
cariously below a living wage level. 


Where the movies fall down. of 


course. is in failing to show how the 
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SOME BOOKS ABOUT FILMS 


Audi- 
Dennis 


British Cinemas and Their 
ences: J. P. Maver. 
Dobson, 1948. 

The Sociology ; 
Mayer. 1947... 

Fifty Years of German Film: H. 
H. Wollenberg. Faleon, (British 
Book Service) 1948. $3.00. 

of British Film: 
M. Baleon, Faleon, 1947, $2.50. 

Soviet Film: T. Dickinson and C. 
de la Roche. Faleon, 1948, $3.00. 

The Film: Its Economic, Social, 
and Artistic Problems: Gc. 
Schmidt, Falcon, 1948, $5.00. 

Vovies and Conduct: 
Herbert Blumer. 
Chicago, 1933. 


of Film: 


Faber and Faber, 


= 


Twenty Years 


1 Survey: 
l niversity of 











transition from conditions like those 
in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn or All 
the King’s Men to comparative 
affluence might be made by individ- 
uals with anything less than phe- 
nomenal talents. It would not be pos- 
sible for them to do so without at- 
tacking the whole social system which 
produces both the slums and Holly- 
wood itself; and they naturally prefer 
to attack such social evils whose dis- 
appearance would not materially alter 
the quo hence 
Gentleman's Agreement and Home o| 
the Brave. An occasional picture like 
of Wrath 
which proves the rule. 


Social 


economic status 


Grapes is the exception 


observers generally and 
erities in particular complain that the 
movies tend to standardize taste. and 
that on a rather vulgar level: they 
object to all the Gregory Pecks and 


Lakes 


street. in every office. The sociologist 


Veronica we see on. every 


is not so sure. For one thing. movie 
taste is improving: better a thousand 
Myrna Loys than a thousand Theda 


Baras. Moreover. it‘is so often your 








true individualist who is intensely 
unhappy. and so more of a social 
problem. This is a point which ideal- 
ists tend to ignore. 


One of the few sociological surveys 


which have been made of the average 


movie-fan’s opinion of the general 
philosophy behind most of the pic- 
tures presented to him is J. P. Maver’s 
The Sociology of Film. Reading the 
letters average film 
that the 
which we as critics and educators are 


from fans. 


we 
become aware deficiencies 
so painfully conscious of in the com- 
mercial film are quite often obvious 
What we 
must realize. however, is that many 
people prefer the film-ethic to any 
they see practised in their own world. 


to the general public too. 


For example, a twenty-five year old 
R.A.M.C. officer writes: 

“Films taught me all the things I 
should like to associate with life. 
Crime does not pay, the wrong-doer 
getting his just desserts; love-thy- 
neighbor; plumping for the ‘small’ 
man; ‘flaying’ the rich; making the 
best of life: ‘true’ love wins in mar- 
riage; decency; the mild and honest 
man triumphing over the immoral, 
unscrupulous one; all the _ ideals 
worthy of life which we would all 
like to see. It is oft-remarked that 
films should be more like life. If 
they were, people would be dis- 
gusted to see how they lived and 
would protest strongly; in fact, of 
course, such a film would never get 
past the censor. So, I maintain, as 
that course is impossible, that 
life should be more like the films 
I try to live my life as films would 
have us believe, and they have 
helped me get a great deal out of 
life, though it is tough going.” 

From where we sit. of course. it is 
the 


preaching a way of life which never 


films which are hypocritical. 


was on land or sea. or even should be. 
If Hollywood standards are low and 
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A twenty-two year old typist said that see- 
ing a Greer Garson movie showed her that 
“if you are clever and kind you may easily 
marry the son of a steel magnate, even 
though you are only a housemaid.” 
false. so are those of the general 
public: and it is the latter, and not 
the former. which we should be con- 
cerned with changing. 

Is it possible to fight the commer- 
cial film with its own weapons? | 
think it Good films been 
made, some of them by Hollywood 
itself. others by the English. Freneh. 
and They gather 
dust in storage-rooms because they 


have 


Is. 


German studios. 
do not gross at the box-office. Schools 
are 
Why 


these films 


institutions. 
not rent and shew 
1/1 Quiet on the Western 
Front, Les Enfants du Paradis, Shoe- 
Brie Suss, 
flexander Nevsky, Louisiana Story, 
Hamlet 


schools ? 


non-profit-making 


should we 


shine, Encounter, Jew 
to our children in our high 
the 
public 
those 


Somewhere. at least. 
mass of the general 
with 


films which have been made which 


great 
should become familiar 
neither falsify life nor belittle it: and 
at a time in their lives when they 
up 
that the richest dreams and the best 


have not yet made their minds 


and fullest lives are represented by 
something like Greer Garson playing 
in The Valley of Decision. 











What Good Are 


the Newsreels? 


— ~ 
aol 
2 ~ 

ae 


( NE may well ask what place an 

article on has in a 
journal devoted to the problems f 
education. It appear to be 
stretehing things a bit. somewhat like 
the barker at a circus who announces 


new sreels 


would 


in a florid voice that his girlie show 


is stupendous! amazing!! and. in 
something of an afterthought. it’s edu- 


Which no doubt it is 


Perhaps even adult education. since 


bd ‘re 
cational!!! 


no one obviously under sixteen is 


allowed in. However. newsreels are 
“educational”. and in a much 


But 


hnatr- 


rower sense of the word. first 


a few facts. 


Newsreels originating in the l nited 
States are the 


shown on Canadian screens. 


reels 
The J. 
Arthur Rank organization in England 
produc es a reel called J ARO. but ihis 


is something comparatively new and 


virtually only 


only a handful of theaters in Can 
fact. the theaters 
\m- 
United 
States there are five major newsreel 


ada carry it. In 
that do show it usually show an 
erican reel as well. In the 
producers Universal. Paramount. 
Movietone. News of the Dav. 
Warner-Pathé more ol 
tied to a 


production organization. and some 


and 
each less 


closely feature-film 


Major 
much smaller ones that supply the 
market 
such as the 


television and special eX- 
theaters for 


Negroes in the southern states. 


hibitors 


By Felix Lazarus 


Since Canadian theater-going habits 
are about the same as those in the 
L nited States. the figures on Ameri- 


can theater attendance will give a 


comparative picture of how many 
Canadians see the newsreels. During 
1948 there weekly 


theatre attendance of nearly 90 mil- 


Was an average 
lion people. Of course, many of thes« 
are teenagers and others who attend 
the movies more than once a week, 
hut despite that, the figure is an im 
pressive one. Obviously the influence 
of the newsreel is widespread, if noth- 
ing else, and “educational” in the 
sense that people are informed by it. 
Whether or not the influence is pro- 
found and lasting. and the informa- 
tion provided important. are other 


matters. 


What 


minds of the audience that has seen 


residue there is left in’ the 


a newsreel. it is difficult to say. Prob- 
ably the influence upon the individual 
observe That is to 
say. the effect of seeing a particular 


is cumulative. 


reel is fleeting. However, consistent 


- attendance at the theater and obser- 


vation of reels that are tendencious. 
ultimately affect the 
To argue by inference. 


will probably 
theater-goer. 
the importance totalitarian states at- 
tach to newsreels as vehicles of prop- 
aganda that the ultimate 
effect. of the newsreel is indeed not 
The high concentra- 


shows 


a fleeting one. 
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tion of interest upon the sereen in 
a dark theater only adds to the ad- 
vantage that pictures have over 
printed matter as a source of infor 
mation. Some newspaper stories can 
and do originate in the fevered brain 
of the newspaperman in 


originality. 


search of 
But a picture is noth- 
ing less than a photograph of reality. 
That. at least. is the theory. 


Obviously a newsreel is more than 
merely a series of pictures that are 
photographs of reality. For 
tical must be 
edited both as to content and method 
of presentation. 


prac- 
reasons. newsreels 
Thus to some extent 
the reel is the producer's interpreta- 
tion of reality. In such as 
those of fashion shows and sports, 
which make up a fairly large per- 
centage of the stories used. this inter- 


stories 


pretation is of no concern here. These 
are included in reels for the simple 
reason that people do attend theaters 
for the chief entertain- 
ment. However. in depicting current 


purpose of 


events. the producer's bias is of some 
But the reality of the 
event itself is probably 


importance, 
the major 
source of influence upon the viewer. 

There has recently been some eriti- 
both 
outside the film industry. The objec- 


cism of newsreels, inside and 
tion is that they are generally inane. 
concerning themselves with matters 
of litthe moment. The theater-goers 
themselves appear in the main to be 
Polls in ithe 
United States have shown that about 


G7 percent of those attending theaters 


on the side of the reels. 


want to continue to see newsreels. At 
least one theater in New York. which 
had changed from a policy of show- 
ing only newsreels to one of feature 


films. was compelled to return to its 





old policy by the hundreds of letters 
received from its patrons. Probably 
the apparent inanity of the reels is a 
result of the great influence of the 
reels themselves. To see the world’s 
leaders in action is almost like looking 
at a proud daddy’s 8 mm. films of 
his children. 
often that 


familiar, as unexciting as members of 


We have seen them so 


ihey have become ioo 


our own families. We are too close 
to the events to see all of their im- 
portance or drama. 

Last year the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System carried a fascinating pro- 
gram called “CBS Was There”, in 
which the announcer spoke as though 
he were present at that moment at 
some major historical event. It can 
easily be imagined how exciting a 
newsreel record would be of events 
such as ithe signing of Magna Carta, 
or William Lyon Mackenzie's trial, 
or the driving of the last railway 
spike in a transcontinental railway. 
An event such as the recent confer- 
ence of provincial premiers was, in 
the nature of the subject, an unex- 
citing newsreel story, but a story on 
the meeting of ihe Fathers of Con- 
federation at Charlottetown would be 
exciting enough and would undoubt- 
edly be used over and over again in 
: And so. while the edu- 


cational value of newsreels may not 


our schools. 


be immediately nor too strongly evi- 
dent. time will probably tell a dif- 


ferent story. 





Fevix Lazarus is the newsreel 


camera man for Warner-Pathe 


Canadian News. 
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> Here are a few tips on 
how to analyze propaganda. 


“One Man’s Truth... .” 


By Albert A. Shea 


Ol 


nouncer, in a voice bursting with 


turn on the radio. The an- 


enthusiasm. says: 


in Canada! PER- 
the greatest, the ulti- 
mate invention in the History of 
Soap! This fragrant bar of wonder 
soap erases wrinkles and restores 
the smooth glow of youth to milady’s 
skin. What's more and here's 
the big news . your bar of PER- 
MASAP will just never wear out. 
That's because of the famous PER- 
MASAP secret process which 
gives you one bar of soap that lasts 
forever! !” 


“It’s here 
MASAP . 


Now. you just might be tempted to 
it. 
parison, is the above exaggerated. 
when compared to some of the politi- 
cal that 


buy a bar. and try Nor. by com- 


and economic ideas are 


shouted at us. 


Advertising is a form of propa- 


ganda with which we are all thorough- 
familiar. It's propa- 
ganda. arguing by word and picture 


ly commercial 
on behalf of a product or a company : 
endeavoring to win our friendship to 
the point that we will spend some of 
our precious dollars. 


Propaganda is just that: it is com- 
munication with a purpose behind it 

words seen or heard, pictures, a 
combination of word and picture. ot 
even an action, designed to get us to 
to act in 
the way the propagandist would like 
us to act. 


accept certain ideas. and 
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Of course, there is ho PERM ASAP 
on the market. and if there was, it 
would be a quick and simple matter 
to disprove the exaggerated claims 
for it. Testing an ideological 
claim is a slower and more difficult 
The in 


business for tomorrow. as well as for 


uo 
al 
uu 


made 


affair. businessman who is 
today. has learnt a truth about propa- 
that political propa- 
gandists are slow to learn: there’s a 
limit to how far the truth can be 
stretched. Stretched far, it re- 
bounds, to the sorrow of the propa- 


ganda many 


too 


gandist. 

Hitler's theory that the big lie goes 
down best won an early success. Com- 
bined with the strong-arm methods of 
the Nazi Storm Troops, his propa- 
ganda was accepted by many Ger- 
mans. It was successful as long as 
he was able to maintain his role of 
threat 
But no amount of propaganda could 
the final failure of the 


Superman by and V iolence. 


argue away 
Nazi 

To shift the scene and the time. 
let's turn to Chicago in the black 
vears of the Great Depression. The 


Army. 


time was ripe for a revolutionary doc- 
It was the great opportunity 
for the Communist Party. A scholar- 
ly study of its efforts shows that it 
used every form of propaganda it 
| demonstrations. 


trine. 


could = command: 
pamphlets, slogans. cover organiza- 


Yet. the effort failed. A party 


tions. 








with foreign links, and with a philoso- 
phy of planning, could make no real 
headway against the strongly held 
individualism and the American na 
tionalism of the Chicago community. 

Another example from the Amer- 
ican scene is the political propaganda 
of the Kver the 
mid-30's the American press has been 
overwhelmingly in favor of ousting 
the Democrats. Yet the people have 
continued to vote the party of Roose- 
velt and Truman back into power. So 
far, this propaganda has failed. 

For an example on the other side. 
let’s consider the power contained in 
the three initials, BBC. During the 
war, the BBC stepped up its short- 
wave activities, in an effort to counter 
Nazi propaganda. It 
apparent that the news 
from London 


newspapers. since 


soon became 


in many 
served 
powerful Allied propaganda. The dis- 
covery of the BBC that. 


languages 


as 


was Im a 


world confused by lies and distor- 


tions, people placed high value upon 
reliable news reports. 

Propaganda is elusive, 
hard to put under 


However. there are 


fleeting. 
a microscope. 
a few tests that 
can be applied. Next time you find 
yourself face to face with somebody's 
propaganda, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

@ First. is the purpose of the propa- 
For 
example, in a Canadian city a docu- 
mentary film society encountered con- 


gandist open, or concealed? 


siderable opposition to their Sunday 
film showings. The opposition de- 
clared for the observance of the Lord's 
Day. In fact, the strict respecters of 
Sunday had the support of less pious 
individuals who resented the activi- 
ties of a non-commercial group in the 


film field. 
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® Are the methods. as well as the 
purpose of the propagandist, direct, 
or disguised? There is “white” propa- 
ganda which speaks openly, and there 
is “black”, or concealed propaganda. 
During the war both sides experi- 
mented with “phantom” radio sta- 
tions. A in Britain would 
broadcast a program which purported 
to come from secret transmitter 
right in Germany. The Germans tried 
the same trick, in reverse. A news- 
paper, an organization, an individual 
pretending to support one side, but 
actually working secretly for another 

these are examples of black, or 
secret propaganda. 


station 


a 


® Has the propaganda some relation- 
ship to truth as we know it? There 
is a near-science called content 
analysis which has been used to judge 
certain American newspapers which 
have charged with peddling 
By studying the frequency 
with which certain words, slogans, 
phrases, and ideas occur, it is pos- 
sible to decide with considerable cer- 
tainty if the publication is leaning 
over on the fascist side. 


Is 


been 
fascism. 


With less science, we perform an 
analysis of this type when we discuss 
politics with a stranger. Judging from 
his arguments, his choice of words 
and phrases, we decide, “he sounds 
like a reactionary . 
a liberal . . 


. a socialist... 
. a communist.” Some- 
times we are right. Sometimes our 
judgment is distorted by our own 
prejudices. 





Arpert A. SHEA has taught 
Political Science at Toronto and 
Manitoba Universities. At present 
he is in Paris serving as consultant 
to the Mass Communication Divi- 
sion of UNeEsco. 




















® Finally. what impact does the pro- 
pagandist have? This is the final test 
of the propagandist’s skill. and of the 
ripeness of the time for the ideas he 
offers. 
is a test of the propaganda (and the 
the 
parties. The advertiser measures the 
results of his efforts in sales. Where 
the the Lnited 
Nations and atomic control are con- 


In a democracy. each election 


actions) of various — political 


ideas of order of 
cerned, the impact of propaganda is 


seen only in the longer view of 
history. 

In international propaganda, there 
is need for a sociology of communica- 
lion. 


broadcast or a 


It is not enough to translate a 
booklet 


COnVeY 


into anothei 
language. To ideas to. the 
people of another country. we must 
have an understanding of the people. 
their ideas. the things that motivate 
them. 


Most 


know the atmosphere in which propa- 


important of all. we must 


ganda is being distributed. In a 


democratic atmosphere. where there 
is freedom ol eXpression and freedom 
of access to information of all kinds. 
we ean rely upon the process of demo- 
trial 


cratic selection. By process of 


and error. men learn which sources 
are reliable. 

Where there is no freedom of ex- 
pression, where there is an attempt to 
create a communication 
that only 


is distributed. this process of trial and 


vacuuni so 
one variety of propaganda 
error, of selection and rejection. does 
both 


is curiosity 


not operate. On sides ol the 
there 


are thinking. 


world about what 
men 


the 


made to 


Saving. doine on 


Where an 


create an 


other side. eflori. is 
information va- 
distort. 


created by the dise repan ies between 


cuum. or. to tensions are 
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the pictures in the minds of men. 
and the real picture. The greater the 
effort to information va- 
cuum, to distort, the greater the ten- 
sions and the more likely an explo- 


SIOn, 


create an 


Propaganda is not a dirty word. 
Propaganda is good or evil. according 
to the cause for which it argues. and 
the methods which it uses. There is 
no purpose in trying to ban it. Men 
have been using a variety of methods 
for getting their ideas across for 
centuries, and will continue to do so. 

Theie is purpose, however. in en- 
suring the freedom spoken of in 
Article 19 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights: the right to 
liberty of opinion, and the right to 
free access to information. 

There is purpose, too. in retaining 
the right to reject from office any 
political group which fails to live up 
to the promises of its propaganda. 

To handle propaganda, we must be 
alert, interested, and highly critical. 
Each new idea seeks to win its way by 
propaganda. Invention, applied to 
political and economic organization, 
is as important. and as necessary, as 
in electronics or physics. If we close 
our minds to all new ideas, if we 
refuse to listen to any new argument. 
we render extremely difficult the pro- 
cess of adapting human society to 
rapidly changing conditions. 

From the tumult of social propa- 


gandas. we must select those ideas 
which. for us. represent the truth. 


This is a choice each individual must 
make for himself. 

Beware the man who says. “What 
the other fellow says is propaganda: 
what | tell you is the Truth.” 

One man’s meat is another man’s 


poison, 





WY ea 
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\ 


now 


a 


ADIO, being able to match 
or even surpass most other means 
of communication. is the most power- 


ful of all. 


monopoly. 


Moreover. it is a natural 

Unlike other media. 
which have no technical limitation to 
the number and variety of sources of 
messages. radio transmits all its sig- 
nals within the spectrum of Hertzian 
andthe of 
lengths is limited. 


waves, number 


wave- 


True. the number of wave-lengths 
is very great—the road is very wide. 
but none too wide for the traflic., and 
By 


the time the various lanes in the road 


careful regulation is necessary. 


are assigned to various essential ser 
vices: marine signals. police calls. 
aviation. the 
time the waves are divided among the 
different kinds of transmission: AM 
EM (fre- 


modulation). and television: 


forestry. ete.. and by 


(amplitude modulation). 
quency 
and by the time the lanes are divided 
different regions and coun- 


In 


for instance. there are only 


among 
tries. the road is none too wide. 
Canada. 
seven clear 50.000-watt channels for 
\M broadcasting. 

Because it is a powerful medium. 
and because of its monopolistic na- 
ture. radio presents a difficult political 


a 
—— 


Radio in 
Canada 
By R. H. Blackburn 


problem. which has been answered 
variously in different countries but 
never to the complete satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

In Britain. for instance, broadcast- 
ing is carried on exclusively by a pub- 
lic corporation, the BBC. and 
financed an annual one-pound 
There are about 11.000.000 
licenses mn force. plus about 1.000.000 
two-pound television licenses in. the 
The 
central studios produce two sets of 
programs——“home” and “light”—for 
two full-time networks. plus a serious 


is 
by 
license. 


area now covered by television. 


“third” program for an evening net- 
work. In addition. seven regional 
centers are given shares of the total 
income with which to produce pro- 
grams of local interest. There are no 
privately-owned stations. no privately- 
sponsored advertise- 


programs. ho 


ments. 

In the United States. as in a few 
other countries. listeners do not pay 
for their programs either directly 
through licenses or indirectly through 
taxes. since all the stations are oper- 
ated as private businesses and are 
supported by the proceeds of adver- 
tising. The listener. then, receives his 
programs free except that he is sup- 
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posed to listen to the “commercials” 
and to express fitting loyalty to the 
products of the sponsors. 


Technical regulation and licensing 
are handled by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, whose duty 
it is to see that broadcasting is carried 
on only “in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity”. In_ prae- 
tice. the FCC has always assigned an 
available frequency to any applicant 
with the necessary capital in hand, as 
long as he has not already bagged 
the legal limit of frequencies. 


The United States has four major 
networks, each representing a com- 
puted number of listeners to be sold 
to the advertiser. 
Some people claim that the individual 
station is controlled largely by the 
network to which it belongs, and that 
the networks are controlled by adver- 
tising agencies which operate in the 


highest-bidding 


interests of less than 150 major cor- 
porations. Others claim that the indi- 
vidual local station is heart and soul 
of its that it is 
sovereign. since the networks must 
compete for its think 
that private broadcasting. through the 
enlightened self-interest of advertisers 


community. and 


favor. Some 


and station managers, has produced 
the ultimate in quality and variety of 
entertainment and public service: 
others think that it has led to a stereo- 
typed comic-book-and-billboard level 


of performance. 


In Canada. domestic broadcasting 


began in 1919. and followed the 
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American pattern. In 1929 the Aird 
Commission on Radio recommended 
that Canada set up a national system 
of broadcasting which would have 
been similar to the present BBC, ex- 
cept that it would have permitted a 
limited amount of commercial spon- 
sorship and indirect advertising 
(statement of the sponsor's name be- 
fore and after a program). 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, established under the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Act of 1936, is a 
mixture of the American and British 


systems. As the Aird Commission 


recommended, it is a public corpora- 
tion, and it regulates all broadcasting 
It is supported by 
listeners’ licenses and the proceeds of 


in the country. 


a limited amount of commercial ad- 
vertising (at present about 2,000,000 
radio owners pay $2.50 a year and 
provide about two-thirds of the in- 
come). It owns and operates a num- 
ber of stations which, by being linked 
with a larger number of private sta- 
tions, provide service over a full-time 
French network in Quebec, and over 
one full-time and one evening network 
from coast to coast. Coverage is still 
not complete, but facilities have been 
improved steadily, and plans are be- 
ing made even for television. 

But a change is due. 

Last fall Mr. A. D. Dunton, chair- 
man of the CBC Board of Governors. 
in his brief to the Royal Commission 
on Arts, Letters, and Sciences. said 
that 
money for the job that was to be 


there was no longer enough 
done, and that in order to maintain 
its standards of service during 1949. 
50, the corporation had had to budget 
for a deficit of $350,000. Obviously 
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A. D. DUNTON, Chairman of the CBC Board 
of Governors. 


some change will have to be made, 
but what change? 

Mr. Dunton says, in his brief, that 
a license fee of $5.00 would make 
adequate service possible. Some fee 
between $2.50 $5.00 
exactly how much—would 
make it possible for the CBC to carry 
on at its present standard of service. 
which Mr. Dunton believes to be 
somewhat less than adequate. 


and he does 


not say 


An increase in the license fee. how- 
ever. seems likely to imecrease the in- 
justice that is now brought about by 


failure of many radio-owners to pay 
the fee. Payment can never really be 
enforced, and 
that the 2.000.000 licenses now paid 
represent only about two-thirds of the 
radio owners. Perhaps, since an un- 


it has been estimated 


licensed radio is less of an embarrass- 
ment than an unlicensed automobile. 
doubling the fee would not double the 
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income. The alternative, replacement 
of the fee by a statutory per capita 
grant, would involve some injustice 
to the taxpayers who do not own 
radios. the number of 
people who have no radios but who 
pay taxes, particularly income taxes, 
would appear to be very small com- 
pared to the number of radio-owners 
who fail to buy licenses, and so the 
injustice would be smaller. But how- 
ever the non-commercial income of 
the CBC can be increased, such a 
change is the least that can be made. 

The greatest change that could be 
made would be for Canada to scrap 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act and 
to adopt either the American or the 
British system. 


However. 


Adoption of the British system in 
Canada, with Canadian distances and 
sparsity of population, would be far 
too expensive. And even if we could 
afford it, it is doubtful that the change 
would be popular. 

Adoption of the American system 
could be accomplished, yet even the 
CAB (Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters), speaking for most of the 
privately-owned stations in Canada, 
The CBC has 
done too good a job to be tossed aside. 
Night” and the chil- 
dren’s broadcasts and the forums and 
the “Stage” series are too important 
to be traded away. 


does not advocate it. 


“Wednesday 


Between the least that can happen 
(maintenance of the CBC at its pres- 
ent standard) and the most that can 
happen (scrapping of the CBC) are 
a number of alternatives, or perhaps 
only several versions of one alterna- 
tive which is very attractive at first 
glance but which could easily be the 
first step toward scrapping the CBC. 
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This alternative would be to have the 
CBC spend all its time on public- 
service to give th 
private stations a free hand in com- 
mercial Such san 
itself to 
most of us every time we tune in and 


programs. and 
broadcasting. 


arrangement recommends 


discover that the ¢ hoice between pul- 


lie annd private stations is only a 
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choice between brands of soap. It 
recommends itself also when we con- 
sider that the CBC, when it sells net- 
work time to the soap company, is 
trading on its audience-rating which 
is necessarily competitive with the 
ratings of private stations within the 
area There to be 
some fairness in the complaint of pri- 


covered. seems 
vate stations against having to com- 
pete. in commercial business, with 
the CBC which has not only public 
support but also powers of regulation. 
The difficulty that the national 


radio audience. which is the realm of 


Is 


the CBC. does not exist except as a 
number of local audiences which are 
supposed to be the realm of private 
broadcasting. and competition is un- 
avoidable. 


Mr. 


vestors 


Maybe the answer is 
Dunton that 
principal motive 
profit cannot expect to have rights 
equal to those of a national public- 
service corporation in the use of the 
nation’s radio channels. 

that the CBC 
were to stick to public-service broad- 


as 


says. 


private in- 
whose 


is 


Suppose, however. 
If it were to survive at all it 
would have to have at least one full- 
time national network. with English 


casts. 


and French sections. and in order to 
have that it would have to begin by 
doubling or tripling the number of 
its stations and getting more money 
for programs. The license fee. instead 
ol being doubled. would have to he 
multiplied by four or five or maybe 
more. Still. if such support could be 
forthcoming. the dual system might 
answer most present complaints. One 
danger would be that the public net- 
work would not be given money to 
do more than half a job. and so would 
But if 
were strong enough to begin with. 


lose support. even support 








the public network could never expect 
to capture more than a minority of 
the book- 


newspaper Is 


the listening audience 


review page of a not 
expected to have as many readers as 
the comics and back-page advertise- 
ments——-and there would be danget 
that sooner or later some economy- 
minded parliament would be per- 
suaded against continuing to allow 
large sums of money to be spent for 
the benefit of a part of the 
population. Either way, the story ends 


with the scrapping of CBC. 


small 


Another version of the story would 
be for the CBC to continue in the 
commercial field, but to permit the 
private stations to operate their own 
network, and to give the public and 
private systems equal status under an 
This 
version is urged strongly by the CAB. 
but Mr. Dunton’s reply is that the 
CBC. under such a system, could not 


independent regulatory board. 


continue to do its job: either it would 


lose its commercial income and drop 


out of the picture, or it would, in 
competing to preserve that income, 
become so highly commercial that it 
could no longer be justified as a pub- 
lic corporation. Again, the end of the 
story would be the same. 

It may be that the CBC’s regula- 
tion of private broadcasting is too 
minute and meddlesome. For instance, 
and 
efficient if stations with permission to 
network 
allowed to make their own arrange- 
Maybe 


some such minor adjustments are pos- 


it might be more convenient 


set up a_ regional were 


ments for connecting lines. 


sible and even desirable. Perhaps it 
would be feasible even to set up ma- 
chinery for the hearing of appeals 
against CBC rulings. 

However. as long as there is a na- 
with a 
limited budget. that system must have 


tional broadcasting system 
powers of regulation in order to do 
a job. And no doubt such regulation 
will always seem irksome and unfair 


to private broadcasters. 





LABOR AND FARMER LOOK AT THE CBC 


@ In its brief to the Massey Commission the Canadian Congress of Labor 
said: “The Canadian Congress of Labor believes that present public policy 
in regard to radio broadeasting is basically sound. It believes that the 
CBC should continue to enjoy its present powers of regulation over private 
stations. It strongly opposes the creation of en independent authority to 
regulate both the CBC and the private stations. It is convinced that the 
creation of such an authority would sooner or later, and perhaps rather 
sooner than later, mean that Canadian radio would be swallowed up by 
American. The effect of that on the development of the arts and letters in 
Canada needs no elaboration. If we want a genuinely Canadian culture to 
flourish and grow strong, we must preserve our genuinely Canadian radio.” 





@ At its 1949 convention the Canadian Federation of Agriculture unani- 
mously passed a resolution declaring: “That the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture re-affirms its previously-announced policy of supporting the 
present set-up of radio in Canada as being in the interest of the people 
at large: and strongly opposes any interference or change in the present 
set-up of the public corporation; (and) That we strongly urge upon 
the public authority to resist all efforts of private interests to establish 
networks of their own which would not only result in even greater ex- 
ploitation of radio for private gain, but would also give such interests 
undue control over mediums of influencing public opinion to their own 
selfish ends.” 














OMEONE has said that the topics 
most talked about today are the 
the differ- 
ence between the two being that we 
know the This 
observation is arresting in style. 
rather sweeping in scope, and, like 


atom bomb and television 


how to use bomb. 


many expressions of the kind, is an 
We 


are not concerned at the moment with 


over-simplification of the case. 


the atom bomb but we are interested 


in how we can use television. 


Most people think of television as 
being a new discovery, but actually 
experimental transmissions were made 
in England twenty-five years ago, and 
in Canada as long ago as 1930. True. 
these efforts were crude. but they were 
the beginnings of a fascinating addi- 
tion to our 
munication. 


mediums of mass com- 


lfa group of people were asked the 
question. “How would you use tele- 
vision?”, it would be surprising if 


the answers were not as many and 


varied as the people themselves. Each 
would be likely to think of television 
in terms of his own particular interest. 
Sut no doubt the answers could be 
sorted into a relatively small number 
of general groupings. A large num- 
ber might be expected to look on tele- 
as a source of enter- 


vision mainly 


What Future 


tor ‘Television? 


By Fergus Mutrie 


tainment—the theater or the vaude- 
ville stage brought right into the 
home. Another group, perhaps not as 
large as the first but still quite size- 
able. would be sure to want television 
to bring to them events while they 
are actually happening. Television's 
immediacy would be its greatest 
appeal. 

\ somewhat smaller group would 
see in the new medium a great aid to 
both old. 


They would realize the great impact 


education for young and 
that can be made on the mind by the 
addition of sight to sound, by adding 
They 


would see too the possibility of un- 


demonstration to explanation. 


desirable consequences if this power- 
ful mind-molding agency were left to 
develop by itself without direction in 
the best interests of the community 
as a whole. 

To others, television would appear 
as the super-salesman who can dis- 
play his wares attractively to thou- 
sands, even millions, of people under 
the desirable conditions of leisure and 
comfort in the home. 

Which of these groups is right? 
Has any one group discovered the 
role that will make television an out- 
standing contributor to human under- 
standing, welfare, and enjoyment? It 
is reasonable to suggest that no single 





answer Is wholly correct, and that a 
judicious blending of all tastes and 
desires is likely to make the best use 


of this new medium. 


The problem of discovering the 


most acceptable blend is one = on 
which the viewers and the program 
directors can cooperate, for the re- 
sponsibility for making the best use 
of television does not lie with the T\ 
the 


have an 


station alone. People who view 


program can and_ should 


equal part in bringing television 


through adolescence to full maturity. 

Canadian television. if it is to be 
a satisfying venture, should be de- 
signed not only to cater to the vary- 
ing tastes of our people but also to 
reflect a distinctly 
ter. This 
through the use and encouragement 


y Canadian charac- 
could be accomplished 
artists and writers as 
the 
scenes and events that are typically 
This Canadian 
might be the distinctive feature about 
It would 
he a good plan, on the other hand. 


of Canadian 


well as through televising of 


Canadian. flavor 


television in this country. 


to provide Canadian viewers with the 
opportunity of seeing the best that 
other lands have to offer. We look 
forward to the day when an extensive 
system of program exchanges will not 





A Few Facts 


Last session parliament voted 
a loan of $4,500,000 to the CBC 
to build TV transmitters and de- 
velop services. Stations in Mont- 
real and Toronto are expected to 
go on the air about September, 
1951. 

There are 
facturing TV sets in 
9.500 sold last year. It is 
expected that 15.000 will be sold 
this year, and another 69.000 in 
1951. 


firms manu 
Canada. and 


fourteen 


were 











FERGUS MUTRIE, Director of Television for 
Toronto. 


only provide stimulating and varied 
fare. but also bring the cost of pro- 
gramming down to the point where 
even the smallest countries can par- 
ticipate. 

Television is a costly and compli- 
cated con- 
siderably more so than radio. Many 


form of communication 
of the problems found*in radio, in 
the theater, and in movies are found 
all together in the one medium of 
few of its own 
thrown in for good measure. While 
these problems are many and difh- 
the had_ for 
solving them successfully are great 


television. with a 


cult, rewards to be 
also. Television used wisely and with 
imagination can bring great benefit 
and enjoyment to us all. Television 
used unwisely and for unworthy ends 
could have undesirable consequences 


potentially as dangerous to our wel- 
Let us have 


fare as the atom bomb. 
the wisdom to use it well. 
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Citizens’ Forum 











Propaganda: Tool or Weapon? 


| en other day a question came up 
in the Citizens’ Forum office and 
no one seemed to be with a 
There 
was nothing for it but a trip to the 
Public Library in quest of informa- 
tion. Once took down a 
volume of that great work. the Fn 
the Social 
and soon found a learned and detailed 
explanation of the point at 
Having finished the search. we 


ready 
very likely sounding answer. 


there. we 


cyclopedia oO] Sciences. 
issue. 
were 
turning over the pages idly. when we 
came upon the article on propaganda. 
At the head of 


our eve fell on this sentence: *Prop- 


one of the columns. 


aganda as a mere tool is no more 


moral on immoral than a 


handle.” 

The sentence caught our 
and 
read further. 


pump 


attention 
curiosity. And we 
What the author meant. 
of course. is that propaganda, in it- 
self. is neither had. 
be used for all sorts of purposes for 


aroused our 


vood nor It can 


subversive. fraudulent. or libelous 
purposes. o1 lor purposes which most 
of us consider “good”. It can be used 
to spread the potson of racial hatred. 
Or it can go to work to promote in- 


ternational understanding. 


kven so. for most of us. the term 


has acquired a sinister meaning. 
Probably this is because we apply the 
label “propaganda” only to doctrines 
or ideas of which we 


W hen we 


strongly dis- 


approve. read or hear a 


one-sided presentation of a case, and 
agree with it. then we call it just good 
plain Common sense. 


that we 
should examine any piece of “special 


Perhaps the answer is 


pleading” with care. Be it 


film. or 


vreat 


article. or editorial. radio 


program—if it is trying to convince 
us of something. and get us to act on 
that conviction 
be a bit 


choose to call it that. presents one side 


its a good idea to 
wary. Propaganda. if we 
of a case forcibly. often emotionally. 
And it ignores. or even deliberately 
misrepresents, the other side. (Per- 
haps it misrepresents the other side 
so subtly that we are hardly 
of the attack.) 

One of the objects of 
Forum is to 


aware 


Citizens: 
vive us a chance to 
examine both or all sides of a case. 
and thus arm ourselves against the 
unthinking acceptance of what some- 
one else wants us to believe. The idea 
that remain 


is not people should 





THE PRESS 


The Citizens’ Forum bulletin 
on “Are the People Getting the 
News?” (Jan. 7, 1949) is closely 
related to the material in_ this 
issue. Copies are still) available 
for l5e. 

Also of interest is the article by 
Andrew Hebb called “School for 
Seandal” in the December, 1948. 
issue of Fooo ror THovuenrt. 














neutral on the issues of the day. that 
they should avoid forming strong 


opinions. Not at all. But that they 
should make up their minds in the 
full knowledge of what’s to be said 
both for and against the view they 
adopt. 

Take some recent Citizens’ Forum 
topics. In January we had a discus- 
sion of National Health Insurance. 
Both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of the scheme were vigorous- 
ly presented. Perhaps the disadvan- 
tages appeared to some to overweigh 
the benefits. But at least it emerged 
quite definitely that there are bene- 
fits. And those who still support the 
plan, after hearing the broadcast and 
taking part in group discussion. do so 
with the knowledge that there are 
some difficulties. 

And the same with = subsidized 
housing or federal aid to education. 
with religious education in the public 
schools, or government support of 
the arts. We are much better and 
more effective exponents of the pornt 
of view we finally accept if we have 
listened to and talked to those who 
don't agree with us. And, more than 
that. if we have taken what they have 
to say seriously. 

Then too. we are better “doers”. 
harder and more determined workers 
for any idea or project. if we have 
really faced the arguments of those 
If we seek contact 
only with those who echo our own 


Ww ho oppose us. 


views. and imbibe only the “propa 
ganda’ which gives us support. we 
are not likely to be very firm when 
we encounter the inevitable difficul- 
ties. The most quickly disillusioned 
people are often the ones who have 
never questioned the rightness of 
their position. 








THE GREAT CANADIANS 

A few . weeks ago Citizens’ 
Forum invited four well-known 
citizens to get together and choose 
the six or seven leading Cana lians 
of the first half of the twentieth 
century. The panel was made up 
of Blair Fraser, Lister Sinclair. 
Roger Ouimet. and Agnes Mae- 
phail. 

Only two names were advanced 
on which all four agreed. They 
were W. L. Mackenzie King and 
James S. Woodsworth. Sir Fred- 
erick Banting got three votes and 
Gratien Gelinas (Fridolin) — got 
two. Others with one vote each 
were: Sir Charles Edward Saun- 
ders. John W. Dafoe. Bob Ed- 
wards. Tom Thomson, Sir William 
Osler, Stephen Leacock. Emily 
Carr, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Oliver 
Asselin. Ernest) Lapointe. Henry 
Wise Wood, Father M. M. Coady, 
Therese Casgrain. and “the good 
citizen in every community”. 

In the discussion that followed 
the broadcast the groups were 
asked to make their choice of six 
great Canadians and three = great 
men from their own province. As 
the choice of the great Canadians 
varied in arrangement but added 
no new names. we will give only 
the provincial selections: 

@ British Columbia: Emily Carr. 
Dr. G. G. Sedgewick. S. G. Blay- 
cock, John Oliver, 

@ Alberta: Henry Wise Wood, 
William Aberhart, Dr. Archer. 
@ Saskatchewan: Dr. W. C. Mur- 
ray. W. R. Motherwell. A. J. 
MePhail. 

@ Vanitoba: J. Ss. Woods-worth. 
Cora Hind. Dr. J. W. Dafoe. 


@ Ontario: Sir Adam Beck. Sir 
Frederick Banting, Tom Thomson, 
Sir Ernest MaeMillan. 

@ Quebec: Madame Casgrain. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. Fridolin. 

@ Nova Scotia: Dr. M. M. Coady, 
Will R. Bird, Chief Justice Isley, 
Thomas Raddall. 

@ New Brunswick: Lord Beaver- 
brook, Dr. Clarence Webster, R. 
B. Bennett, Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 

















Why Advertising 
is Dangerous 
From Language in Action 
by S. Il. Hayakawa 











1 ee fundamental purpose of ad- 
vertising. the announcing of prod- 
ucts, 


prices, and 


special sales. is not to be quarreled 


new inventions, 
with. But advertising long ago ceased 
to restrict itself to the giving of 
needed information, and its principal 
purpose has become the creating. in 
as many of us as possible, of signal 
That to say, there 
nothing that would profit the national 


reactions. is Is 
advertiser more than to have us auto- 
matically ask for 
walked to a soda fountain 
automatically take Alka Seltzer when- 
ever we felt ill. automatically ask for 
Chesterfields whenever 


( oca-( ‘ola Ww hen- 


ever we 


we wanted to 


smoke. Such automatic reactions are 


produced, of course. by investing 
with all sorts of de- 


sirable affective connotations, sugges- 


“brand names” 


tive of health, wealth, social prom- 
inence, domestic bliss. romance, per- 
sonal popularity. and elegance. 
Advertising has become. in short. 
the arl ol overcoming Us with words. 
When the consumer demands that all 
products be required by law to have 
informative labels and verifiable gov- 


ernment grading, the entire advertis- 


ing industry, backed by newspapers 


and magazines. raises a hue and ery 
about “government interference with 
The 
that is. that we be governed by signal 


of 


consideration of the 


business. advertiser prefers. 
in 
than 


facts about products. 


reactions favor brand names 


rather by 
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When this advertising by verbal 
“glamorizing” succeeds in producing 
these intensional orientations, the act 
of washing with Kashmir Soap be- 
comes, in our minds, a thrilling ex- 
perience; brushing our teeth 
Briten-Whyte Tooth Paste 
in our minds, a dramatic and timely 


with 


becomes 


warding off of terrible personal ca- 
lamities, such as getting fired or los- 
ing one’s girl friend; the taking of 
dangerous laxatives becomes, in out 
minds, “following the advice of a 
world-renowned Viennese specialist”. 
That is to say. we are sold daydreams 
with every bottle of mouth-wash, and 
delusions of grandeur 

package of breakfast food. 
The reader may say: If people want 
pay 


with every 


lo 
salts and want to battle imaginary 


for daydreams in their bath 


diseases with imaginary cures, isnt 


that their business ? 


It isn’t entirely. 
The willingness to rely on words in- 
stead of examining facts is a disorder 
It is 
our concern if our neighbors have 


in the communicative process. 
smallpox. It is also our concern if 
our fellow men are un-sane in thet 
reactions to words: this disease too 
is infectious. The uncritical response 
to the incantations of advertising 1s 
a serious symptom of widespread 


And it 


not seem beyond the bounds of possi- 


evaluational disorder. does 
bility that today’s suckers for national 


advertising will be tomorrow's 
suckers for the master political prop- 
agandist who will, by playing up the 
“Jewish menace” in the same way as 
national advertisers play up the “pink 
tooth-brush menace’, and, by promis- 
ing us national glory and prosperity 
in the same way as national adver- 
lisers promise us personal glory and 


prosperity, sell fascism in America. 


. Brace and Co., Inc., and used with their permission 





> A salute to the 
founder of the CAAE. 


Dr. W. J. Dunlop 


By Dorothy Milner 


N a day in July, 1920, W. J. 

Dunlop, then a man of thirty- 
nine, stepped into a small office in the 
cloisters of University College of the 
{ niversity of Toronto, to take over 
his Director of Uni- 
versity Extension and Publicity. The 
title was impressive, but the quarters 
for the appointee were badly lighted 
and cramped. It that 


new duties as 


was evident 


those who had planned his arrival did 
not look forward to much in the way 
of expansion. Their lack of imagina- 
tion, however, did not dampen the 


ardor of young Mr. Dunlop. 


The business on hand, in addition 
to the Teachers’ Course and sundry 
extension lectures. was the editing 
and management of the School Maga- 
zine, which a provident Dean had 
suggested he retain, not only as a 
helpful adjunct to a smallish salary. 
but because it was feared that. should 
he relinquish it, the magazine would 
sink once more into a quagmire of 
debt, and the nation-wide circulation 
which he had built up would be lost 
forever. Such was the transfer from 
the teaching fold of one whose name 
was to become synonymous with adult 
education throughout the dominion. 


William James Dunlop was born 
in the village of Durham. Ontario. the 
eldest of nine children of the Reverend 
James Dunlop and his wife. Agnes 


Freel. 


His education was begun at 


a tender age in a little rural school 
near his home. The year 1900 marked 
his entry into the University of To- 
ronto and he completed his First Year 
with distinction. But his achievement 
in the Honor Course in Modern 
Languages was immediately followed 
hy disappointment when it was found 
that lack of funds prevented his re- 
turn. He resumed the task of teach- 
ing which he had originally under- 
taken to finance his university career, 
but his efforts to replenish his de- 
pleted funds were hampered by his 
small earnings and he found that 
extra-mural work was his only avenue 
to a degree. Every spare hour he 
could muster was devoted to study 
and he eventually won his goal. The 
experience was to stand him in good 
stead years later when he found him- 
self counsellor of hundreds of teachers 
throughout the province who were 
endeavoring to obtain a degree. 


“I am forty-one years of age.” a 
teacher confessed to him one Satur- 
day morning. “and | want to get a 
degree in the shortest time possible.” 
“The shortest time in which this can 
replied Dr. 
Dunlop. The would-be graduate ex- 


he done is five years,” 
postulated. “Five years! why that 
would make me forty-six.” With a side 
glance at the ruffled man, Dr. Dunlop 
countered, “In five years, you will be 
forty-six whether you take the course 


or not.” The prospective student 


99 
0 





registered and eventually won his 


degree. 


The reply was typical of the man. 
His words. though few. are telling. 
With a 
Scottish ancestors. he cuts through a 
knotty problem while those around 
him still 
outside. \ 
shalls his 


shrewdness inherited from 


are surveying it from. the 


man of action. he mar- 


facts without fanfare and 
without flourish. and he has no brie! 
for the man who lets a meeting get 


out of hand. 


the Ix- 


has 


Department of 
14.000 


Today 


tenston some stu- 


dents and as many ramifications 
as big business. In thirty vears it has 
grown to the place where, in size and 


in itself. A 


tour around the campus of an evening 


content. it is a university 
shows every building lighted up and 
full swine. and the diver- 
Yet. 


these courses 


classes in 


sity of courses is bewildering. 
what is more amazing. 
pay! Ignoring graphs and surveys. 
Dr. Dunlop instinctively knows when 
a course has reached its peak and the 
curve is pointed downward. He is not 
met. 


disappointed: a need has been 


and he lays aside the subject for a 


time and sets another in its place. 


vet open to new ideas. he has 


retained a vouthful outlook and a zest 
that in 
tinguished lone ago. 


some might have been ex- 
Those who have 
worked closely with him through the 
know 


struggle to bring the university to th 
people. He iook up his task at a tine 


years something of his early 





MitNer is Secre- 
Extension, U ni- 


Miss Dorotnuy 
tary of University 


versity of Toronto. 








when the precinets of the university 
were still considered holy ground arc 


its academic members dwelt within 


its ivory tower well hidden from a 


mundane world. To such as these his 


ideas were revolutionary. infra dig. 


and not in keeping with the tradition 
Outwardly 
imperturbable. he continued to plan 


of a great university. 
and promote, and the resistance of 
the die-hards was. through time, worn 
down. One could do naught but ad- 
mire him. as. like that doughty High- 


old. he 


pressed jorward: 


lander of persevered and 


‘hight on, my says Sir 
Barton, 

‘Lam hurt but 1 am not slaine 

Pll lie me down and bleed a-while, 


ind then Til rise and fight againe’.” 


men, indreu 


In 1934. he 
forming the Canadian Association for 
Adult) Education. As_ the 
adult education grew it became evi- 


was instrumental in 


idea for 


dent that there should be some board 
of reference and a guiding hand. It 
was Dr. Dunlop's aim to harness the 
effort that was being expended in 
diverse ways to provide leisure-time 
activity for the people. 


\ meeting of all representatives of 


educational bodies who were en- 
deavoring to provide adult education 
was proposed, and the inaugural meet- 
ing was held in the 
Toronto in May. 1934. It was at this 


argust gathering that the Canadian 


University of 


Association for Adult Education was 
horn. and Dr. Dunlop became its first 
president. Representations were made 
for a charter and the appointment of 
association s 


a director became the 


major concern. 
The committee was fortunate in its 


Dr. kK. \. Cor- 


choice of a Director. 





DR. W. J. DUNLOP 


hett. whose work in adult education 
in Alberta was receiving national at- 
tention. was invited to undertake the 
work of coordinating projects then 


under way in the various provinces, 


The task was not an easy one. and it 
meant leaving behind his own pro- 
That Dr. Dunlop persuaded 
him to accept the post. and that he 


jects. 


has persuaded him through the years 
to continue. Is proof of both his Scot- 
lish pertinacity and an innate per- 
spicacity. 

World War Il raised the problem 
of providing educational and recrea- 
tional facilities for 


women. 


thousands — of 


young men and Seeing the 
need. Dr. Dunlop placed his depart- 


ment at the disposal of the Citizens’ 


—Copyright by Milne Studios, Ltd 
Committee for Troops in Training in 
Toronto. He asked to under- 
take the education of troops enlisted 
in Military District Number 


This ultimately led to his providing 


was 
Two. 


courses for troops stationed all over 
the world. After of hos- 
tilities. he instituted Certificate 
Courses in Business for ex-service per- 


cessation 


sonnel. by means of which over four 
hundred students were eased into the 
tempo of civil life and the business 
world. 

In addition to this war time pro- 
eram. Dr. Dunlop found time to as 
sume the management of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press and continued 
the 


active service. 


until manager returned from 














The Department of University Ex- 
tension has been singularly fortunate 
in that the hand at the helm has not 
changed in thirty years. This has pro- 
vided a continuity of planning which 
few departments have enjoyed. 


In bringing the university to the 
people of Ontario, Dr. Dunlop has 
won the confidence and good will of 
the man in the street. 


Through the Department's Division 
of Public Safety, he has set up train- 


ing schools in safety throughout the 
province: likewise the Fire Marshal's 
Department has been assisted in pro- 


viding instruction for firefighters in 
the cities and rural areas. 


Intramurally the department has 
conducted a two-year Course in Insti- 
tutional 


courses 


evening 
for 


graduate engineers. Last summer saw 


Management. and 


have been conducted 
the inauguration of a Business Man- 


agement Conference when young 
executives met and lived together for 
several weeks to pool experience, ex- 
change ideas. and learn something of 


trends in economics. 

And the 
changes in this huge kaleidoscope. 
Looking ovel 
mental activities one is reminded of 


the limerick: 


continually 


so) 


pattern 


Dr. Dunlop's depart- 


A bustling old lady of Spuzzum 

Whose heart was as big as her buzzum 

When asked, why do vou 

Work as hard as you do, 

Said, “There's to 
duzzum.” 


iobs be done, sO / 


It has been said that the more a 
Dr. 
Dunlop has proved this beyond doubt. 


man does. the more he can do. 


For years he has continued to take 


an active part in the Canadian As- 


sociation for Adult Education as 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee: since his appointment by the 
Provincial Government as Chairman 
of the Board of Optometry of Ontario 
in 1939, he has directed until recent- 
ly the policy of the College of Op- 
tometry. He is a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Leonard Foun- 
dation. and of the Board of Gover- 


nors of Havergal College. 


An ardent churchman, Dr. Dunlop 
has rendered valuable service to the 
He 
has served on the Synod of the Dio- 
cese of Toronto. the Board of Man- 
agement of the Canadian Churchman, 
and the Board of Trustees of Wycliffe 


College. 


His work known 
throughout Canada. the British Isles. 
and the United States. He has held 
the highest office that Masonry in 
Canada can offer, that of Grand Mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge A.F. and A.M.. 


of the Province of Ontario. and he 


Church of England in Canada. 


in Masonry is 


continues to play an important part 
in the Craft. 


Dr. Dunlop has crowded much into 
but there have been re- 
In 1942. the Canadian Credit 
Institute awarded him the F.C.1.. and 


of 


him 


his vears. 


wards. 
in the same vear the University 
Western Ontario 
the degree of Doctor of Laws (honorts 


conferred) on 


eausa). 


Of vigorous and open mind, shrewd 
W. J. 
earned for himself an enviable repu- 
the of 
Though he has won honor and held 


and sagacious. Dunlop has 


tation in realm education. 


high position, in the last analysis, it 


is simplicity and great heartedness 


that have marked him with distinction. 
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Here and There 








PERSONNEL NOTES 

@ A. R. Kemp has succeeded Fergus 
Mutrie as supervisor of the National 
Farm Broadcast Service of the CBC. 
@ A. B. MacDonavp, general secre- 
tary of the Cooperative Union, has 
heen asked to act on FAO's standing 
Advisory Committee on Rural Wel- 
fare for 1950. 

®@ bk. A. Fox was recently elected 
chancellor of McMaster University. 
@ Leo Maclsaac, secretary of the 
P.E.1. Federation of Agriculture, has 
been awarded the Canadian scholar- 
ship for 1950 for study at the Inter- 
national Cooperative College at 
Loughborough, near London, Eng- 
land. 


® Miss Epirn Fercuson has recently 
the staff Farm 
Forum as assistant to the secretary. 


joined of Ontario 
@ Majsor Catum MacLeop has been 
appointed as Gaelic adviser to the 
Adult Education of Nova 
Scotia’s Department of Education. 


Division 


FEP FOR ONTARIO? 


A large delegation met this month 
with Premier Frost of Ontario asking 
for legislation to combat racial and 
religious discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, and public accommo- 
dation. Seventy national, provincial, 
and local organizations gave their 
official endorsation to the brief, which 
was prepared by the Association for 


Civil Liberties. These represented a 
wide range of imterests in the coun- 
try, including church, labor, educa- 
tion, ethnic, and minority groups. 
Support for anti-discrimination legis- 
lation was enthusiastic, and very en- 
couraging — to interested — in 
strengthening human rights in Can- 
ada. Since this meeting. the govern- 
ment has announced its intention of 
dealing with at least one of the mat- 
ters discussed in the brief, that of 
restrictive covenants on land deeds. 
The brief is a clear and 
statement of the issue and it is hoped 
that it will receive wide distribution. 


those 


concise 


An excellent study kit has been 
prepared on legislation against em- 
ployment discrimination—commonly 
known as Fair Employment Practices 
legislation, or FEP. This kit contains 
articles, pamphlets and statements on 
the need for FEP in Canada, and its 
success in New York State. It should 
be of value to groups and adult edu- 
cation leaders interested in planning 
programs on racial and religious dis- 
crimination. Both the brief and the 
kit are available from the Commit- 
tee on Group Relations in Canada. 
340 Jarvis St.. Toronto. 


Our readers may also be interested 
to know that the October 1949 issue 
of Foop For THoucut on “Group 
Relations in Canada” which was out 
of print for a time, has been reprinted 
and is again available. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Canadian Association for Adult 
Education 


Reports of the 


Edueation 
iwo-vear 


study “Labo 
In Canada” and of the 
survey of film 
in Canada will be featured at the 
annual The 
the gathering is the 
of Toronto: the time 

23. An institute on 

For Family Life” i- 
ranged in cooperation 
Federation of Home and 
Special days will be 
UL niversity Extension. 
Forum. government 
education The 

tation over a nation-wide network 
of the Canadian Radio Awards 
has been arranged and the 
ference delegates will be able to 
attend a special sereening of the 
winning films in the Canadian 
Film Awards. 


Make Your Plans Now To Attend 


services 
conference. place of 
L niversity 
May 18 to 
“Education 
being ar- 
with the 
School. 
given to 
Citizens 
adult 
presen- 


sery ices. 


cone. 











EDUCATION WEEK 


Canadian Education Week is being 
celebrated this year from March 5 to 
ll. Inaugurated by the 


Teachers’ 


Canadian 
1935. it is 
sponsored this year by ten nationai 

total 
million 


Federation in 
organizations representing a 


membership of over four 


Canadians. Almost every school com- 
munity has planned a special program 
pointing up the slogan: “Education 

Everybody's Business”. It is hoped 
that parents. teachers, trustees. and. 
in facet. all thoughtful citizens will 
use this opportunity to take stock of 
our educational objectives and our 


progress in attaining them. 


UN ESSAY CONTEST 


The UN has announced an interna 
tional 
“Has the 


essay contest on the subject. 


Rule of (The 


l nanimity 


Veto) Prevented the UN from Fune- 
tioning in the Political and Security 
Field?” The prizes are a month's 
visit to UN headquarters at Lake Suc- 
cess. The contest is open to anyone 
between 20 and 35 who is a member 
of any national organization which 
cooperates with or is afhiliated with 
the UN. The deadline for Canadian 
entries is May 10, 1950. Further in- 
formation may be 
United Nations 
ada. 163 Laurier 


secured from The 
Association in Can- 
Ave. W.. Ottawa. 


THE CANADA-UNESCO 
FELLOWSHIPS 


HE program for Canadian-U nesco 

Fellowships is making a very in- 
teresting and constructive contribu- 
tion to international understanding. 
In May. 1948. the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through UNeEsco 
in Canada decided to allocate $182.- 
000 to provide six months of ad- 


vanced study and travel in Canada 
for university professors. leaders in 
the mass media. government adminis- 
trators. teachers. engineers. scientists 
and others occupying — responsible 
positions in war-devastated countries. 
So successful has this program been 
that in September. 1949, a UNesco 
committee recommended that the Can- 
ada-Unesco fellowships project be 
studied as a model of how an inter- 
national exchange program should be 
member states. 


organized by other 


are directed by a panel of experts in 


Canada-l NEsco 


fellowships 


educational. scientific. and cultural 
fields. under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James A. Gibson, professor of history 
\ fel- 


lowships oflice has been established 
in Halifax with a staff of two to look 


at Carleton College. Ottawa. 





after travel and de- 
velop study programs. The sixty- 
four fellowships offered by the CCRI 
are available to nationais of fourteen 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia. France. 
Italy. Luxembourg. — the 
Netherlands. Norway. the Philippines. 
Poland. and the British Colonial ter- 
ritories. 


arrangements, 


( preece. 


The candidates are recruited 
by Unesco, in cooperation with the 
Canadian missions and the ministries 


of education in the countries 


con- 
cerned. The enthusiastic response to 
the project is indicated by the very 


large number of applicants. 


\ program of activities for each 


fellow is and when he 


arrives in Canada he is put in touch 


planned. 


with an expert adviser in the par- 
ticular field in which he is working 
For example, all fellows working in 
science and technology meet Dr. Leon 
Lortie. Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Montreal. In the social 
sciences the contact is Dr. James Gib- 
son: in the creative arts. Mr. J. K. B. 
Robertson of the National Gallery: 
in education. Dr. C. E. Phillips of ihe 
Ontario College of Education: in 
press. radio. and film. Mr. T. C. Daly 
of the National Film Board. 

Fellows are appointed for a period 
of six months. and receive a monthly 
stipend of $180, in addition to their 
travelling expenses and _ institutional 
fees. Forty-eight 


already been awarded. and _ twenty- 


five candidates are now in Canada. 
These include: 

@ Mr. Leonard G. Morgan. Senior 
Inspector of Schools at Hong Kone. 
who is studying Canadian develop- 
ments in adult education. under the 
euidance of Dr. Corbett of the CAAE. 


fellow ships hav e 


@ Mr. Fidel de Castro, an official 
of the Public Health Service of 
Manila, who is studying the produc- 
tion of documentary films. 


@ Dr. Kok-Cheang Yeo. Deputy 
Director of Health Hong 
Kong. who is studying Canadian Pub- 


Services. 


lic Health techniques. 


@ Mr. Georges C. Ghez. industrial 
relations expert from Paris, who is 
industrial relations 


studying pro- 


vrams here. 


@ Mr. Vincente S. Manansala, 
Philippine artist. who is studying at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montreal. 

@ Mr. Poul Danish 
biologist. who is learning Canadian 
techniques in fisheries and wild-life 
conservation. 


Bondesen. a 


@ Mr. Robert Guy Georgin. a Bel- 
gian radio official. who Is working 
with the CBC International Service. 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT GRANT 
The Carnegie Corporation has made 
a grant of SLOO.O00) to the National 
Kducation Association for the year- 
round development of the National 


Training Laboratory in Group De- 


velopment. The laboratory is spon- 
sored by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services of the NEA. the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics 


at the University of Michigan. and 
several major universities. Since 1947 
the laboratory has been a = majot 
center for research and training in 
vroup development and group action. 
The Carnegie grant will make pos- 
sible the appointment of a research 
program director and one or more 
consultants who will be able to ex- 


pand this valuable program. 








Farm Forum 











News 


National Secretary Resigns 
Joseph Galway has resigned as 
National Secretary of Farm Radio 
Forum, after three years in that posi- 
tion. His resignation will take effect 
on April 30. Mr. 
friends in Farm 
but give him 
wishes for the future. 


Galway’s many 
his 


best 


Forum regret 


decision their 
We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. Galway’s successor will be Floyd 
Griesbach, at present Farm Forum 
Secretary for the Province of Quebec. 
Mr. Griesbach is well qualified for 
his had many 
years of experience in farm organiza- 
tion and Farm Forum activities. He 
organized the first Farm Forum in 
Simcoe County. Ontario, in 1941: 
President of the United Farm 
Young People of Ontario 1940-1943; 
was a Youth Director on the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture Board. 
1942-45: and Provincial Farm Forum 
Secretary in Quebec. 1947-1950. 


new post as he has 


was 


National Board Meets 

Radio National 
Board met in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
on January 28-29, immediately pre- 
ceding the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture conference in that city. 
Dr. H. H. Hannam, President of the 
CFA, is Chairman of the National 
Board. Other members present. in- 
cluded Dr. E. A. Corbett. Toronto, 
and R. L. Stutt, Regina. representing 


Farm korum’s 


Notes 


the CAAE; O. J. W. Shugg, Alvins- 
ton, Ontario, who is Executive Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Hugh McRae, Dur- 
ban, Manitoba. representing the CFA: 
A. R. Kemp and Keith Morrow, To- 
ronto, representing the CBC; Howard 
Church, Napanee, Ont.. and N. F. 
Creller, 


senting the Forum groups. 


Frelighsburg, Que.. repre- 
Among the decisions reached by 
the Board were the following: 


®@ The annual National Farm Forum 
conference will be held in Winnipeg 
in June, in conjunction with the con- 
ference of the Manitoba Federation 
of Agriculture and Cooperation, pro- 
vided satisfactory accommodation can 
be arranged. 

® The CAAE is to proceed with plans 
for a research project on National 
Farm Radio Forum. It is hoped that 
the investigation will throw light on 
the causes of some of Farm Forum's 
successes and failures. 

Gerald Habing, President of the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
and Cooperation, attended one of the 
Board’s sessions to present a brief 
The MFAC 


made several recommendations to the 


from his organization. 


National Board concerning the Farm 
Forum broadcasts, topics, discussion 
questions, and publicity. The Board 
considered each recommendation in 
turn and there was a lively exchange 
of views on many of the points raised. 


AD 





All agreed it was a beneficial session 
all round. 


of life 


presenting 


is always a sign when 


bodies begin 
briefs to the parent organization. Last 
vear a similar session was held at the 
Board meeting in Saskatoon to con- 
sider suggestions made by the Ontario 


Farm Forum Committee. 


Farm Forum Goes Abroad 

The Farm Forum idea is spreading 
the 
distant as Sweden. India. 
Hong Kone. 
periments heine tried or about to by 
tried Radio 


Ura. 


around world. From = points as 
\ustra 


ol eX 


fal 


lia and we hear 


in a karm Forum 


pro 


@ Sweden became interested through 
some translations of Canadian Farm 
Forum broadcasts that 
to CBC's 


Service. Swedish 


were beamed 


Sweden 


hy International 


The 
imroduced 
explanations 


Broadcasting 
the series with 


National 


Canada. 


( ompany 
about arm 


Radio Forum in Some 


the 
to 


advertised 
to 
and reported on 
\ltogether the 


with great enthusiasm. 


Swedish dailies pro- 
the 
their 


Was 


gram. Groups met listen 
broadcasts 
meetings. series 


re eived 


® India has shown an interest in Na- 


Farm Radio Forum for many 
Finally. the fall of 1949. 


an Indian Farm horum program Was 


tional 
vears. in 
started. Groups have been organized 
the of the 


Farm Forum. tlowever few people in 


alter 


manner Canadian 


India have radios. 
of the 


jr ople 


so a novel feature 
that the 


COMMUTES 


lidian is 


program 
the 
center where there is a radio. to listen 


to the broadeast hold thei 


lo al 


ana dis- 


cussion. 


1] 


JOSEPH GALWAY (left) and J. A. MARION 
chatting with FLOYD GRIESBACH at a recent 
conference. 


@ Australia 


menting 


has also been experi 


in a Farm Forum program 


and inquiries have been received 


about Farm Forum from South Africa 


and Hong Kong. 


Parity Prices 


the noted American 


novelist and farmer. Louis Bromfield, 


Recently 


visited Toronto and addressed various 
One of his most-quoted 
to the effect that 
eflicient farmers do not need govern- 


vatherings. 


remarks was 


ment price supports. 


Judging by the Forum) Findings 


on the discussion topic of January 


16. “Parity and Floor Prices”. the 
ereat majority of Farm Forum mem- 
bers would not agree with Brom. 
field. One of the discussion questions 
was: “Some people claim that price 
supports might lead 
to ineflicient What do vou 
think 77 

In reply. SO per cent of the 1.095 
Forums that met that night said no. 
price supports would not lead to in- 
efficient only 4° pet 
cent agreed that there was a danger 


ol 


for agriculture 


farming. 


farming. while 


inetheiency. 








Books 











The Problems 

A Review by Dr. W. Kaye 

The Book Industry, by William Mil- 
(A Report of the Public Lib- 
rary Inquiry.) Columbia U niver- 
sity Press, New York (Oxford Uni- 
1949, xiv: 


ler. 


versity Press. Toronto}: 


156 pp-: $3.75. 


The salient fact that emerges from 
this analysis of the publishing busi- 
ness in the United States will disturb 
the 
tending more and more to limit cheii 
lists to titles think 
prove to have a mass appeal. and will 
therefore The 
preoccupation “subsidiary 
rights”. 
much. is simply another aspect of this 
same for it from motion 
pictures. the book clubs. and large- 
scale reprinting 
media that the secured 
through those rights is derived. 


serious reader. Publishers are 


that they may 


enjoy a large sale. 
with 
about which 


we hear 


so 


matter. is 


all themselves mass 


revenue 


lhe publishers are not entirely to 
blame. 


economiu 


They are up against the hard 
fact that the book industry 
i$ not one in which sharply rising 
costs can be met simply by passing 
How much 
to 
be a matter of opinion: 60 to 70 per 


them on to the consumer. 


costs have actually risen seems 
ent ts probably not too wide of the 
mark. the othe 
hand. increased by 


The 


reducing ihe 


Book prices, on 


have not been 


nore than 25 to 35 per cent. 


filled by 


ovalties paid to authors. concentrat- 


is being 


yap 


¢ attention on best-sellers. and striv- 


of Publishing 


L 
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amb. Dominion Archivist 


ing to hit the jack-pot of subsidiary 
rights. 

In the process the old-style “ser- 
ious” book is in grave danger of vir- 
tually disappearing from trade book 
lists. On pages 73-4 Mr. Miller writes: 


“Until 1942 or 1943 on most books 
with sales of 2500 copies . pub- 
lishers could break even. Virtually 
all publishers were willing to take 
chances on serious titles, even when 
expecting such low sales. Today the 
break-even point for most trade 
books is between six thousand and 
ten thousand copies. If more serious 
books could be expected to achieve 
such sales and achieve them within 
a few months, more trade publishers 
even now would be interested in 
them. As it is, some publishers who 
have such books under contract hope 
they will never be submitted. Others 
have removed some serious titles 
from their future lists. Many refuse 
to make new contracts for unpromis- 
ing sellers even at low royalty rates.” 

Some publishers still accept a few 
“serious manuscripts regardless of 


their sales possibilities. either for 
prestige purposes, or because they like 
a book and wish to give it a chance: 
but the losses they can afford to suffer 


resea rch 


by so doing are limited. most 


instances scholars — and 
workers must now either offer a finan- 
cial guarantee or secure a grant-in-aid 
of 
usually a foundation, before they can 


‘| he book 


trade's own magazine. the Publishers’ 


publication from some source, 


get their work into print. 


HW eekly. discussed this whole problem 





recently in an article that suggested 
that the foundations would be of 
greater assistance to scholars and 
writers, and that fewer books of merit 
would languish unprinted, if they sub- 
sidized publication rather than re- 
rearch and writing, as they now tend 
to do. 

We have had some experience with 
subsidies of both kinds in Canada. 
and the results have been distinctly 
encouraging. Thanks to grants-in-aid 
trom the Canadian Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. which 
administer funds made available by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. the Car- 
negie Corporation, and, on a more 
modest scale. by certain Canadian 


universities. a considerable number 
of books have appeared in 


vears. In 


recent 
the sub- 
sidies given were small, and some of 


most instances 


the more sober studies so sponsored 


have surprised everyone by selling 
relatively briskly, repaying the grant- 
in-aid. and even bringing the author 
himself something by way of royalty. 
It seems clear that the Councils are 
tackling the problem in the right way. 
and their experience suggests that it 
would require no vast sum to ensure 
the publication of every really worth- 
while manuscript that is produced in 
Canada. 

Mr. Miller had 


more to say about “pocket” editions. 


might well have 
of which publishers expect to sell 
200.000.000 copies in 1950. In a 
“There 
once some expectation that 25-cent 
hooks. by host of new 
readers. would eventually enlarge the 
market for books. but 
this has now been dissipated.” Inso- 


books” selling 


footnote he remarks: was 


making a 
serious 


new 


far as “serious new 





at from three to ten dollars each are 
concerned, this may be true, but it 
is too early to judge with any finality 
the effect 25-cent editions may have 
on reading generally. Bantam Books, 
which sell 3.000,000 books a month, 
have become interested in popular 
reading trends as they are reflected 
in 25-cent edition sales, and the firm 
now publishes each month the names 
of its eight top best-sellers. To rank 
as a best-seller, it should be added, a 
title must “enjoy a _ continuing 
monthly sale of at least 100,000 
copies”. The latest list of eight books 
includes novels by John Steinbeck, 
Ernest Hemingway. and C. S. Fores- 
ter. In a word, mysteries and westerns 
and flaming romances may be selling 
by the million, but books by writers 
with a standing in the literary world 
are selling as well. 

The truth would appear to be that 
the 25-cent editions have been pur- 
chased largely by people who would 
not have bought books in any other 
form—a point that brings us back 
to the matter of costs and price. Pub- 
lishers on this continent have long 
contended that there was no place in 
the North American publishing world 
for the relatively cheap French-style 
paper-bound book. Perhaps it is time 
to look into this matter again. Cheap 
and attractive paper-covered books 
abound in the Province of Quebec; 
perhaps we are up against an Anglo- 
Saxon habit of mind rather than a 
problem of economics, It is inter- 
esting to find that the enterprising 
firm of Simon & Schuster is bringing 
out several new novels and non-fiction 
titles this spring in dollar 
hound editions as well as the usual 


paper- 


cloth editions priced at from $2.75 


to $3.51 ). 











HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE 


Public Speaking Without Fear and 
Trembling, by Mark Hanna. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 
1949: 166 pp.: $3.25. 

There's a that this 

little volume on how not to turn into 


good chance 
a tongue-tied bumpkin in front of an 
audience will irritate vou more than 
slightly. But it 


hore 


certainly will 


nol 
Here and there within its 
pares you will he 


of the slicker 


advertiser, 


Vou. 


reminded of some 
tricks of the modern 
In tackling a subject. for 
instance. the author urges the novice 
to look always for the unexpected, 
Search out the kind of story ot que 
tation that will make an audience sit 
up at once and take notice. People 
are unfailingly interested in crime or 
money. Therefore make such 
subject “vour framework of interest” 
and pin your talk to it. And. by 
Mr. Hanna starts 
right in on page one with a story of 
a stick-up. closely followed by an 


account of the Hall-Mills murder case. 
Without 


sone 


way 
of demonstt ation. 


another glance at the title. 


the reader might be hard put to it te 


know \ hat 


the hook Is 


fame lo iy 
about. 

This kind of “trick” mar 
be effective in the hands of the veteran 
public speaker. 


Opening 
But it seems to this 
reviewer a hazardous practice for the 
inexperienced person. ()} Course all 
the examples of the arresting opening 
the author gives are not equally sen 
sational. Even so they would requir 


skill the 


of material 


and adroitness in 


handling 


the 


super fre ial as 


But hook is by no 


this 


means as 


would 


seer lo 


suggest. Good speaking. the author 
is at pains to point out. means hard 
work. It means an immense amount 
of time, thought. and study. And if 
vou dont enjoy digging around in 
books and libraries you'll never mak: 
much of a public speaker. There is 
no substitute for adequate prepara 
tion if you are to avoid stage fright 
and if you are to enjoy “the happy 
clatter of applause”. 


And the author 
tions on such 


has many sugges- 
matters as the use of 
library resources 


(above all the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera 
lure). on intelligent 


vanization of 


note-taking. or- 
the 
words (keep away from the abstract). 


material. use of 


and the planning and writing of a 


speech. An address should never bye 


memorized word for word. but it 


must be written and 


re-written. 1 


necessary. many times. 


Before delivery the speaker should 
make sure of what kind of audien 
voing to face-—its 


he is range ol 


interest. and = probable — prejudices. 
Comparatively little space is given to 
the itsell stance. 


The matter o 


platform ordeal 


evestures. and so on. 
vestures. for example. is dismissed in 
a paragraph. But a whole chapter is 


devoted to the employment of humor 


lf the overlook — th 
brash the 


reader can 


self-confidence of author. 
and his highly journalistic approach. 
he mav find the book of much greate: 
practical value than many of the con 
ventional volumes on the subject. The 
writer is a practising public speaker. 
rather than a teacher of platforn 
techniques. and this fact is apparent 
Haroup WILSON. 


in every page. 


] 





LIBRARY FILM SERVICES 
The Information Film, 
Waldron. Columbia 
Press. New York. 
$3.00. 
For 


and 


by Gloria 
University 
1949, 281 pp.: 
two years now “a thorough 
study of the 
American free public library” has 
heen going on. This is volume seven 
reporting on the enquiry. Others deal 
with the book industry. the librarian. 
the clientele of the public library. 


and government publications. 


comprehensiv e 


Public libraries have. in increasing 
measure. been developing film de- 
posits and providing film services. 
and the Library Associ- 
ation has a special film section. The 
hook film services. 
sampling eight representative librar- 
for its data. It also deals briefly 
with film production. 


and use. 


American 


surveys library 


ies 


distribution. 


\s one might expect. the specifi 
chapters on the library are the most 
valuable. Here the author seems sure 
of her ground and less likely to brush 


off a subject with a terse quotation. 


The 


successful. 


other chapters are much less 


Many of the judgments 
expressed about documentary films. 
distribution channels. and methods 
of use are quite debatable. The ref- 
erences to Canada are so spare and 


Iragmentary to be 


as 


quite mis- 


J.R.K. 


leading. 


KOESTLER ON ETHICS 
Outlook 
Macmillan. 


Insight and 
Koestler. 
pp.. 87.00. 
This is the first of two volumes in 

which Koestler 


creative 


by Arthur 
1949, 442 


shows that all man’s 
activities based on a 
common pattern and that a system 


of ethics the 


are 


mav be derived from 





5) 


same processes to which the creative 
activities are traced. 

Part 1. a detailed analysis of the 
Comic, serves as a direct approach to 
the problems of artistic creation. As 
Part | is an examination of the “in- 
tellectual ground plan” of the crea- 
tive mental processes so Part II is an 
examination of the quality of emo- 
tions. Part II] on the “Neutral Arts 
of Invention and Discovery” and Part 
IV on “The Emotive Arts” are appli- 
cations of the basic pattern. 

Three basic hypotheses are stated. 
The first is that all mental processes 
acquired by habit and governed by 
certain selective rules. such as reason- 
ing by induction and deduction. are 
called fields”. Derived 
from this is the second hy pothesis of 
“bisociation . 


“operative 
or the correlation of 
of two independent 
operative fieads at the same time. The 
third hypothesis is concerned with the 
dominant tendencies of emotional be- 
havior the self-assertive (aggres- 
sive-defensive ) and the self-transcend- 
ing (integrative). 


an experience 


These three hy potheses are related 
to the individual. to the social whole. 
and to art and discovery. 
tion on “Emotive Arts” 
of demonstrates 
that his second hypothesis of the biso- 
ciative pattern to all art. 
whether it be dramatic conflict. char- 
acter in fiction. the creation of illu- 
sion. or metaphor and poetic imagery. 
The relation of the third hypothesis 
to the individual to 
particularly vital writing. Koestler 
Western in 


transition period. a period in whicl 


The see- 
. not a system 


literary criticism. 


is basic 


and society is 


sees Civilization as 
the self-transcending impulses of ind) 
viduals are blocked and thwarted and 
therefore the self-assertive tendencies 











appear in much clearer cut patterns. 


Insight and Outlook is a broad ex- 
ploratory working-out of the author’s 
theories. In part it is lucid, provoc- 
ative, and pointed: in part it 
muddied and verbose. The section on 


Is 


the Comic is pedantic and verbose, 
but the interest, intelligibility, and 
stimulation of the writing increase 
in to the number of 
Mary E. Barr. 


direct ratio 


pages read. 


SCIENCE AND WAR 
Modern Arms and Free Men, by 

Vannevar Bush. Musson, 1949, 273 

pp.: $4.50. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush. now president 
of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, was the wartime chairman of 
the National Defense 
Thus what he has to say 
impact of science 


Committee. 

about the 
upon past and 
perhaps future wars is of the greatest 
importance. 


book. he 


technical 


the 
and 


In roughly half of 
writes about scientific 
matters. and this is by far the most 
important part. In the second half he 
writes not as a scientist but as a citi- 
zen of a powerful democracy, and 
there is little in this section that has 
the freshness and originality of the 
first part. This is one more proof that 
scientists. once they are outside their 
own fields, lose their special qualifica- 
tions. and are just as prone to super- 
ficiality and prejudices as are others. 

Those who have followed carefully 
the development of the last war may 
the that 
modern technology favors the offen- 
It that the 
advent of atomic energy might favor 
This belief 


is so widespread that some senators 


have gained impression 


sive. would now seem 


the offensive still more. 


claim that a war could be won in its 
first hours. 
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Dr. Bush regards these notions as 
unscientific, and believes that just the 
opposite is true. He arrives at this 
conclusion through an authoritative 
detailed analysis of modern war 
mechanisms and of the possibilities of 
their future development. 


The role of the scientist in the last 
war cannot be exaggerated. We won 
essentially because our science was 
much superior to that of the Ger- 
The develop- 
ments since the end of the war are 
not toward offensive but toward de- 
fensive 


mans. technological 


weapons. The perfection of 
guided missiles, jet planes, rockets. 
and proximity fuses, makes the large 
warships and bombers almost obso- 
lete. 
oulmaneuver 


Offensive devices which could 
the 
would be so costly as to be prohibi- 


tive. 


defensive devices 
As Dr. Bush stresses many times. 
the difficulty is to impress the mili- 
tary mind with the importance of this 
development. 

Dr. 
thing 


Bush's argument 
like this: 


aggressive war: therefore in a 


runs some- 


Democracies never 
wage 
future 
the de 


ment 


war we shall probably be on 
‘fensive. Technological develop 
As long 


keep our scientific and techno- 


favors the defensive. 
as we 
logical lead, as long as we keep out 
democracy vital. there is little to fear. 
because an alert. technologically de- 
veloped democracy is impregnable. 
The latter part of the book is an 
almost uninterrupted paean of praise 
of The 


concrete advice offered for change is 


American democracy. only 
for government support of research 
the 


medical profession, and for the addi- 


and fellowships, especially in 
tion of scientists on a basis of equality 
to the war planning board. 


LEOPOLD INFELD. 





A NEW LOOK AT PREJUDICE 


Punishment Without Crime, by Dr. 
S. Andhil Fineberg. Doubleday. 


New York, 1949. 337 pp.; $4.00. 


There is today an awakening con- 
cern of democratic people with the 
problems of racial and_ religious 
prejudice and discrimination. But 
while there is much good will, many 
men and women are puzzled to know 
how they. as individuals or in small 
groups, can help to meet the prob- 
lem. Punishment Without Crime is 
directed to those of you who find 
vourselves in this position. 


Dr. Fineberg points out that every 
person as an individual can do much 
to combat racial and religious pre- 
judice. and he gives many useful 
guides as to how to deal with a great 
variety of incidents, both large and 
small. He emphasises time and again. 
however. that there are no blanket 
rules for dealing with such every- 
day occurrences as anti-Semitic re- 
marks, hate pamphlets, and social 
segregation. In some cases a few 
quiet private remarks may solve a 
difficulty : 


sive approach may be necessary. 


in others a more agegres- 


His book is written in a= most 
readable style. and is well illustrated 
with pointed examples of situations. 
and how thev have been dealt with. 
His knowledge comes from wide 
experience in the field. It should be 
required reading for all leaders in 
adult education who are concerned 
with group relations, and would be 
extremely valuable for democrati- 
cally minded persons of all ages. 
Though written in the United States. 
by an American, the types of case 


with which he deals are equally per- 
tinent for Canadians. Nancy FRASER 








United Nations 


Publications 


INTERNATIONAL 

YEARBOOK 
OF EDUCATION, 1948 
The tenth number of the Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Education. 
Contains reports on educational 
developments in the past school 
year. $3.00. 

HANDBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS & THE 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

Essential facts about the thirteen 
inter-governmental organizations 
working in the economic, social, 
educational, health and _ related 
fields. $1.00. 

ORGANIZING 
INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY WORK CAMPS 
Scme of the problems of interna- 
tional work camps and their solu- 
tions. An appendix contains a list 
of werk camp handbooks. 30 cents. 
THE MAIN TYPES 
AND CAUSES OF 
DISCRIMINATION 
In preparing this book numerous 
studies made by _ psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, econo- 
mists, historians, political scientists, 
jurists, and statisticians have been 

examined. 50 cents. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


An outline of the work of the first 
four years of the United Nations. 
25 cents. 


United Nations Section 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Two New 
@ | estern Europe The Challenze ol 
L nity by Denis Healey. Vol. IX. 

No. 7. 1950. 24 pp.. be. 

This is a critical. concise. and in- 
formative presentation of the pur- 
pose. methods. and form of a Western 
European Lnion by the Secretary of 
the International Department of the 
British Labour Party. 

The statement of purpose includes 


both the 
points ol 


and European 
the 


des ribes the 


American 
view. In section on 
methods the author 


many existing organs for European 
characterizes 
the 


Various 


which he 
in that 


“trom 


Cooper ation. 


as being similar derive 
thei 


governments 


powel national 
from 
that 


only on the 


and not supra 
“they 


hasis ol 


national authority” and 
all function 
mutual consent”. 

While stating the necessity for unity 
throughout the non-Communist world. 
Healey answers the basic question of 
the final aim of the Western 


as being “the harmony of 
policies rather than the 


| non 
national 
fusion of 
sovereignties . 
This pamphlet is excellent: source 
individual 


material for information 


and group discussion. 


Mary k. Bary. 


@ The Challenge of Human 
by Charles Malik. Vol. 
L949, Lde. 

\fte briefly the 
eround of the Universal 


Rights. Mr. 


Rights 
IX. No. 6, 


hack- 
Declaration 


Malik enters 


outlinine 


of Human 


“Behind the Headlines” 


Pamphlets 


into a philosophical discussion of the 
three basic questions which faced its 
authors. The first involves the rela- 
tionship between the individual and 
society: should every individual right 
and freedom be balanced by a corre- 
sponding duty to the state? Mr. Malik 
argues that states’ rights have been 
too much emphasized in our modern 
world. and that it is more important 
now to reathrm the — essential 
humanity of man. and his personal 
rights. 

The second question involves. the 
proper balance between freedom and 


security: how can man’s rights to 


social and economic security be met 
without) endangering his humanist 
and spiritual needs? Mr. Malik feels 
that there is a tendency to interpret 
man in terms of material conditions. 
hut that the strikes a 


balance between this and the humanist 


Declaration 


interpretation. The third question in- 
volves the origin of human rights: 
are these rights made and given by 
man. on are they inherent in) maa 
himself? The doctrine of the natural 
source of human rights is woven into 
the Declaration. 


task of 


of Human Rights is to implement the 


The next the Commission 
principles of freedom in all countries 
of the world. Mr. Malik points oul 
that there is a great need for world 
leadership. for while nations express 
willingness to enter a Covenant guar- 
anteeing these rights. they wish to 
reserve the right to suspend these 








freedoms in their domestic “public 
interest. 


While Mr. Malik’s philosophical 
arguments are perhaps too complex 
to interest a very wide audience. for 
with the 
wider implications of the Declaration, 
this pamphlet could serve as a valu- 


those who 


are concerned 


able introduction. 
that not more 
emphasis laid on the difficulties under- 
lying 


It is perhaps un- 
fortunate there was 
its implementation, for it is 
with this problem that those inter- 
ested in human rights must now be 
primarily concerned. However, there 
is enough material to 
suggest profitable lines of thought and 
Mr. Malik have 
some difliculty in expressing himself 
clearly in English. but to the serious 
reader this should not prove much of 
a stumbling block. = Naney 


provocative 


action. seems to 


I RASER. 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 

* Directory o} O|- 
ficials in Education. Canadian Edu- 

L950. 


{dministrutirve 


\ssociation, Toronto. 
34 pp. (Mimeo). 
\ complete list of the officers and 
directors of the CEA, top officials in 
the departments of education. faculties 


cation 


of education in universities and col- 
leges of education. normal schools. 


teachers’ and trustees associations. 


® The Status of the Teaching Profes- 
sion: Second Annual Report of a 
Committee of the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association. LOF9, 


( Mimeo Bp 


137 pp. 


The chapter headings indicate the 
major topics investigated: Scleetion 
and Training of Teachers. Teacher 
Supply and Demand. The Economi 
Status of Teachers: 


Living 


Salaries and Pen- 
Working Condi- 


tions. Teaching as a Profession. 


sions. and 





© Group Dynamics and Education. 

Edited by Leland Bradford. Na- 

tional Education Association, Wash- 

ington, 1949, 22 pp.:; 25c. 

For about four years now the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics 
has been experimenting with many 
problems of human relations. From 
the beginning adult-education leaders 
have been interested in what implica- 
tions there were in this research for 
their work. This little pamphlet spells 
out the way in which teacher-train- 
ing programs, conferences, and insti- 
tutes can improve by applying the 
principles of group operation. 
® Report on the Home and School 

Institute (25 pp.), and Report on 

the Training Institute in Group De- 
Adult Educa- 
tion Division. Department of Edu- 
cation, Regina, 1949, 


These two reports deal with train- 


velopment (37 pp.). 


ing programs conducted in August. 
1949. at the Qu'Appelle Valley Center 
The first 
ence for Home and School executive 


in Saskatchewan. confer- 
members was a cooperative project of 
the Saskatchewan Federation of Home 
and School. the Department of Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Public 
Health. The 
planned for government employees 
and sponsored by the Adult Educa- 
tion Division and the Saskatchewan 
Public Service Commission. 


second institute was 


Both reports will arouse special 


interest for they describe the applica- 
tion to short institutes of 


dynamics 


training 
some “group principles, 
The one on the “Training Institute in 
Group Development” is a complete 
record of staff pre-planning and what 
happened at the institute. [n addt- 
tion methods are evaluated and _ the 
printed materials used at the institute 


are appended. 














Watch for the May issue of 


tooo FoR THOUGHT 


It will be a special number devoted to 


“THE ARTS 
IN CANADA” 


with articles by outstanding authorities 


— 


Food For THOUGHT, 340 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 
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